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TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). | Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing postage, two haif-yearly indexes and two 
cloth, binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the “above address. 


Memorabilia. 
PARTICULARLY pleasant article in 


the January number of the Cornhill is 
that by Mr. W. Forbes Gray about Thomas 
Blacklock, the blind poet—to call him poet— 
whose chief claim to be remembered by pos- 
terity lies in his having ‘‘ discovered ’ 
Burns. He wrote much verse, which is now 
better forgotten, but his character and career 
should give occasion to the most cheerful 
moralizing. For if, now he is gone, nobody 
wants to read what he wrote, his verse found 
great acceptance while he lived and besides 
that, he possessed something of that com- 
manding, inspiring quality which we associ- 
ate with actors and orators, and, generally, 
with those whose personality is what is called 
magnetic. It vanishes with them; it cannot 
be re-captured from anything they leave be- 
hind them; but yet half what joy ‘there is in 
the world seems to depend upon its existence, 
its occurrence in those favoured few. This 
amiable blind man who, as known by his 
writings, seems so tame, made all the dif- 
ference in life to no inconsiderable group 
of people, and cast such enchantment around 
him that Hume and Spence and Burke him- 
self admired his poetry, and to many besides 
Burns life was a different thing because he 
was alive. If there is something at once 
solemn and exhilarating in the thought of 
great poets whose names and influence may 
be ranked as immortal, there is likewise a 
charm in the consideration of those who were 
for their age only, and do not crowd up 
posterity. 

An interesting present-day sketch from the 
life is Miss L. E. Arthur’s ‘ Casualty 
Dresser’s Morning.’ 

HE old house called the Ravenhurst, which 

now gl part of St. Anne’s Convent 
of Mercy at Camp Hill in the parish of 
Aston, Birmingham, is the subject of an in- 
teresting paper contributed to the Trans- 
actions of the Birmingham Archaeological 
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Soc iety by our ‘correspondent MR. BENJAMIN 
WALKER, F.S.A., who has kindly sent us a 
reprint of it. The house is the second built 
on a little estate of about 203 acres forming 
part of Bordesley Manor, in a tract famous 
for its excellent sand, much in request for 
metal casting. In religious hands when we 
first hear of it, it passed to the Crown at 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries, and after 
sundry changes of ownership, came in 1657 
into the possession of Richard Lowe. It is 
probable that he was the builder of the pre- 
sent house, which remained with his descend- 
ants for a hundred and fifty years. Mr. 
WatLkeER has collected particulars of the suc- 
cessive owners, as well as something of the 
history of old houses once neighbouring 
Ravenshurst. The ground is now covered by 
streets. The foundation of the paper is a 
plan drawn in 1748, which shows the house 
in the midst of fields with an orchard to the 
north of it and an avenue of trees running 
eastward from it to a boundary bordering 
Camp Hill. 
W I, have received from our correspondent 
the Rev. E. J. G. Forse, a most enter- 
taining brochure recounting his experiences 
travelling last summer in the south of Spain. 
Out of a score or so of pleasant sketches, we 
abridge two as specimens—choosing them be- 
cause they are concerned with children, and 
therefore may seem the more suitable for 
Christmas. The scene of both is Jerez. 
There is first Anita, aged eleven, whose 
mother keeps a humble and very clean posada 
in the Street of the Oranges where our 
author dined. Anita waited at dinner—a five- 
course meal — on five men, with no super- 
vision and entirely alone. ‘‘ She kept us all 
in order, wagging her finger at us with 
sweet little grimaces, and told us each what 
we could and could not have, and why. She 
went out and bought me a half bottle of good 
wine for sixpence, but she sternly refused to 
pamper me with ‘French bread.’’’ With 
thin legs and a pink gauze frock, she had 
the manners of a duchess. Next there are 
two tiny boys who, seeing our author trying 
in vain all the doors of the Colegiata—a kind 
of cathedral—went off unbidden and fetched 
the key, and then showed him all over the 
whole church—even to the vestries, with their 
cupboards and drawers, and_ gleefully 
switched on the electric lights to light up 
the several altars. When they had finished, 
they put these all out carefully and shut all 
the drawers and locked all the cupboards be- 
fore showing their visitor out by 'the West 
Door. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


LEGENDS OF ST. SOPHIA. 


ST- SOPHIA is much in the limelight at 
this very moment. Professor Thomas 
Whittemore, the distinguished Byzantine 
archaeologist, assisted by English experts, is 
working in it for uncovering, cleaning and 
conserving the beautiful mosaics (some ol 
them have been reproduced by Fossati in his 
magnificent album) which are then exhibited 
again and perhaps permanently for the enjoy- 
ment of lovers of art. On the other hand, 
the recent great fire in Constantinople, 
which so unfortunately destroyed an import- 
ant building containing an ample lot of legal 
documents, approached very nearly, but hap- 
pily did not damage, St. Sophia. 

There are two charming legends connected 
with the building of the Cathedral, now a 
mosque, Which are not, I believe, widely 
known. The first one is the following: When 
the building was in progress, a youth of 
great beauty, dressed in gold-embroidered, 
resplendent clothes, appeared at the Yard, 
a little after noon, when the foreman and 
his workers have been away for luncheon. 
The little son of the foreman was left on 
the spot as a guardian, under the most strict 
instructions not to leave in any case the 
place before the return of the foreman and 
the workers. The young man, looking as a 
patrician, insisted on sending the boy for 
his father, saying that he promises to re- 
main on the spot instead, not leaving the 
Yard for any reason, until his return. The 
boy, stricken by the appearance of the young 
man, and considering him rather as a super- 
natural apparition than a mortal man, 
rushed to the palace to report. The Emperor 
and his courtiers were convinced that an 
angel was visiting the church, and, to force 
the Heaven-Sent to remain there according 
to his own pledge, as its permanent protector 
and guardian, sent at once the boy to Asia 
Minor in exile. Therefore, the Angel, in 
order to redeem his promise, was compelled 
to remain for ever in the church, preserving 
it for the general admiration and saving 1t 
from all risks and dangers throughout the 
centuries. 

The second legend is as marvellous as the 
above one. Justinian Caesar, short of funds 
for the completion of the splendid building 
he was erecting to the Divine Wisdom, was 
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walking along the walls of the Reigning City, 
as Constantinople was called, when an old 
man appeared to him. ‘‘ You look dispirited 
and worried, Basileus,’’ he said. The mon- 
arch confessed the cause of his worries 
and gloomy meditations. ‘‘ Send some people 
(continued the old man) with an adequate 
number of mules, to my house ”’ and he 
located it somewhere near—'‘ You may take 
all you need for the completion of your great 
work, a perennial monument for all ages.” 
The old man disappeared abruptly from the 
scene. But the Emperor paid no attention 
to the advice, considering it as given in a 
world of dream rather than one of practical 
reality. Days afterwards, however, the old 
man reappeared at the same place, and he 
spoke in identical terms to the Kmperor. 
Then, when an escort of courtiers had been 
sent at last to the place indicated by the 
man, a wonderful palace appeared to the 
Imperial messengers. Entering it, they 
found immense heaps of glittering gold, and 
they gathered largely from it. It was the 
gold by which, properly minted, the formid- 
able expenses for building St. Sophia were 
paid. On leaving the fairy house, the cour- 
tiers saw it vanishing gradually in a mist 
and disappearing as some enchanted scenery. 

These two beautiful legends connected with 
St. Sophia have been quoted, among others 
better known, by the great Byzantinist Pro- 
fessor Charles Diehl, in his charming series 
of lectures on Byzantine churches and mosaics 
at the Art Courtauld’s Institute, last 
summer. 

I thought that it would be too selfish to 
keep them for myself and the audience, which 
the stories delighted immensely. 

St. Sophia was inaugurated on Christmas 
Day of the year 537. The Emperor (says 
another legend), on entering the church, res- 
plendent in its coat of multicoloured marbles, 
ivory, gold and precious stones brought from 
every part of the Empire, was_ himself 
amazed at the incomparable achievement, 
and, struck-wondered by the splendours dis- 
played, is credited with having exclaimed: 
‘* Glory be to God, Who deemed me worthy 
to accomplish such a work! Solomon! I 
have won upon you!’’ (So\opav vevixnka cel) 

D. CAcLAMANos. 


TOMBSTONES OF ENGLISH 
BLUE STONE. 


| [THE Central Faculties Council of the 
Church Assembly has issued a list of 
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fifteen native English stones suitable for 
making tombstones and monuments in 
churches and churchyards, five of them being 
described as unsuitable for smoky industrial 
areas. The occasion of the issue of this list 
was the general feeling that foreign stone, 
especially white Italian marble, does not 
harmonise with the prevailing tones of 
churches and their surroundings in this 
country. The Council points out that it is 
not possible to draw up a list of stones suit- 
able for all kinds of monuments in all dis- 
tricts. To this it may fairly be added that 
some of those suggested, such as slate, can 
only be really fitting in the localities where 
found and where abundantly in evidence fo1 
other uses. 

The purpose of this note is to suggest that 
more study should be made of the materials 
that not only harmonise with their surround- 
ings but also after centuries of use show that 
time has had little effect upon their texture. 
Interest in this particular point was first 
aroused in the course of historical investi- 
gation respecting persons whose tombstones 
remain in St. Mary’s Church at Barton-on- 
Humber. In 1458 William Lorymer by will 
directed his body to be buried in the chapel 
of the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
of Barton, before the altar of St. James 
under a blue stone lying in the same place 
(sub petra ibidem blodia jacente). This 
stone still lies in front of the altar of St. 
James the Deacon just to the west of the 
altar-rail. It is a very fine stone 10ft. long 
and 5ft. wide, and the marks on it indicate 
that at first it was embellished with an in- 
scribed border in brass and other adornments. 
As directed, it is a blue stone, and it has 
survived without much loss except that due 
to the hands of the spoiler and to the wear 
of many feet. 

This was not the earliest example in this 
church of the use of this blue stone. In 
1268 Richard A’Dinot by deed gave a large 
estate to the altar of St. Thomas the Martyr 
in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
of Barton, for the perpetual maintenance of 
a chantry priest there to celebrate for the 
souls of himself and his wife Matilda and 
their relatives. In the circumstances the 
founder and his wife would be buried near 
to the altar where they were to be daily 
remembered, and it may be taken as certain 
that the fine double blue stone immediately 
to the north of St. Thomas’s altar is their 
tombstone. Its inscription and adornments 


have gone, but it is plain to see that it was | 


' Sherard Osborn (London. 1856). 


once finely embellished in brass. 
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There are twelve other blue stones of medi- 
aeval date in the church which cannot at 
present be identified. Altogether there are 
three in the sanctuary, one other in the 
chancel, four in St. James’s chapel, two in 
St. Thomas’s chapel, one beneath the pulpit, 
two at the west end of the nave, and one at 
the entrance to the porch. 

Tombstones with incised inscriptions like 
those of Richard Harwode and James 
Wymyrke are of a pale yellow colour and 
of hard and close texture; while other stones 
like that of Simon Seaman, still retaining 
its brass figure and inscription, are grey. 
In the adjoining parish church there are no 
blue stones of the kind now being considered. 

An enquiry having been published as to 
the place of origin of these stones, a mem- 
ber of the staff of Birmingham University 
expert in geology, has, after examining 
them, offered the opinion that they were 
quarried from ‘the blue lias that is found 
under the Lincolnshire ironstone bed, of 
which the outcrop is to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frodingham and Bottesford. 
This means a distance of only about 15 miles, 
but there remains no indication of the work- 
ing of quarries for any purpose but rough 
building-stone. The tradition of its use 
seems not to have existed in the eighteenth 
century, when slate from distant parts was 
sometimes made use of. The local blue stone 
lasts well and looks well, and there seems to 
be no reason why it should not again be 
quarried and used for tomb slabs. 

It would be of interest to learn of other 
monuments or ‘tomb slabs of blue stone of 


| which characteristic examples are to be seen 


in churches, and also if there are cases where 

the locality from which they came can be 

identified. 
Barton-on-Humber. 


W. E. Varau. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SCOTLAND. 


(See ante pp. 293, 309, 329, 347, 368, 380, 
398, 418). 

King’s Shtps built by firms that are no 

longer Shipbuilders. 

1847. INVESTIGATOR. Discovery _ ship. 
Built by ‘‘ Green on River Clyde.’’ 480 T. 
Barque-rigged. 1848-9. Captain E. J. Bird 
and 1849-54 Captain R. J. Le M. M’Clure, 
who discovered N.W. passage 26 Oct., 1850. 
Vessel abandoned 1852. See ‘ The Discovery 
of the North-West Passage by H.M.S. In- 
VESTIGATOR, Captain Robert J. Le Mesurier 
M’Clure,’ 1850-1854, edited by Commander 
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1867. Pert. Built by Reid and Co., 
Port Glasgow. 

1868. Grower. Built by ‘“‘ Mr. Laurie 
—Glasgow.’’ T.S. Iron storeship. 235 T. 
I.H.P. 275 N.D. Deleted 1922. 


Built by MeIntyre, Paisley. 


1883. TRAVELLER. Purchased 1885. She 
was T.S. Iron. S.S.V. 700 T. L. 161ft. 
LBP. 1,100 N.D:. (1,120 F.D.). 


Built by Hanna, Donald and Wilson, 
Paisley. 

1888. 

130ft. 


GHURKA. Destroyer. 92 T.  L. 
Launched at Paisley 1888; as T.B. 
101. Presented to Royal Indian Marine by 
Imperial Government for the Defence ot 
Bombay. Taken back into R.N. 
war. Sold 1920. 


Built by J. Shearer and Sons, Glasgow. 


during 


1906. Arco. Storeship. 1,250 T. 
Built by Abercorn Shipbuilding Co., Paisley. 
1894. Zepuyr. Torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
310 T., I.H.P. (3,850 F.D.). Rammed by 


accident in Portsmouth Harbour, 18 Aug., 
1904. 
1895.  FeRvENT. Destroyer. 310 T., 
I.H.P. (3,850 F.D.). Sold 1920. 
Built by A. McMillan and Son, Ltd., 
Dumbarton, 


WANDERER, et LIB- 
Purchased 1908. 


1895. ROAMER (ex 


ERTY, ex Rosuin CASTLE). 


(Re-named Roamer in 1919). Deleted c. 
1923-24. 

21 Dec., 1915. Nasturtium. ** Flower 
Class’’ sloop. Completed February, 1916. 


Sunk by mine in Mediterranean 27 Apr., 


1916. 
1915. Lavenper. ‘‘Flower Class’’ sloop. 
1915. Prony. “ Flower Class ”’ sloop. 
1915. SNOWDROP. ‘* Flower Class ”’ 
sloop. 1,200/1,325 T. I.H.P. 1,800. Sold 
1920. 
1916. Totnes. Paddle mine-sweeper. 


Mined 29 Dec., 1916, and repaired later. Sold 
1922. 

1916. Piumpton. Paddle mine-sweeper. 
Mined off Ostend 19 Oct., 1918. 

1917. HrcKxoror. Oiler. Capacity 1,000 
T. 2,200 T., I.H.P. 700. Navy List 1932. 

1918. Sutron (ex SAaLcoMBE). jor 
Mine-sweeper. Laid down 1917; completed 
1918. 800 T. I.H.P. 2,200. Also Fortor, 
Oiler. 


Built by Ritchie, Graham and Milne, 
Whiteinch, Glasgow. 
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1920. 


Built by P. MeGregor and Sons, 
Kirkintilloch. 

BuckIE BuRN. 

RaTHVEN Burn. 


JauNtTY. Tug. 


1920. 
1920. 


Built by John Cran and Somerville, Leith. 


Tug. 
‘lug 


1903. ‘‘C.III.” (Toxters). 

1917. Hercutaneum. Tug. S.S. Steel. 
378 T., I.H.P. 800 N.D. Deleted 1927. 

1917. ‘‘C.102.’’ (Stoso CasTLe), 

1918. Sr. Buazey. Tug. 


Built by Napier and Miller, Ltd., 
Old Kilpatrick, Glasgow, 


1915. NARCISSUS. ‘* Flower Class’ 
sloop. 

1915. Larkspur. ‘* Flower Class ’’ sloop. 
Sold 1920. 

1916. Genista. ‘ Flower Class’’ sloop. 
1200: T. Launched 26 Feb., 1916. Com- 


pleted April, 1916. Sunk by submarine in 
Atlantic 23 Oct., 1916. 
1916. DELPHINIUM. 
sloop. 1,250 T., I.H.P. 
1915; completed 1916. 


“* Flower Class ”’ 
2,000. Laid down 
Navy List 1925. 


1917. (JUORN. Mine-sweeper. Sold 
1922. 

1917. Preston. Oiler. 

1917. Pyrcuiey. Mine-sweeper. Baltic 
1918-19. Sold 1922. 

1918. SHrewspury. T.S. Mine-sweeper. 


800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Sold 1928. 


1918. Wurpnes (ex WITHERNSEA) (as last). 
Laid down 1917; completed 1918. Navy List 
1925. 

1918. Yrovir. T.S. Mine-sweeper. 800 


T. LBP. 2200. 
1918. Sold 1928. 
1918-20. Sr. Issey, and Sr. Just. 


Built by Clyde Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Co., utd., Port Glasgow. 


Laid down and completed 


Tugs. 


1915. Trranta., Depot-ship for  sub- 
marines. Purchased 1915. 335 x 46) x 
18}ft. 5,250 T. (Navy Lists give 5,470 T.). 
1.H.P. 3,200. 

1916. CROOME. TES: Mine-sweeper. 
Sold 1922. 

1917. Eripcr. Paddle mine-sweeper. 
Sold 1922. 

1917. HexHam. [Paddle mine-sweeper. 
Sold 1922. 

1917. Catristock. T.S. Mine-sweeper. 
Sold 1923. 

1917. ELpErRor. Oiler. 

1917. Epsonou. Oiler. 


1918. Dorxine. T.S. Mine-sweeper. 800 T., 
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l 
Laid down and completed | 


I.H.P. 2,200. 


1918. Sale list 1927. | 
1918. Dersy (ex Dawtisn). T.S. Mine. | 
sweeper. Laid down 1917; completed 1918. | 
800 T. I.H.P. 2,200. Navy List 1925. 
1918. CRAIGIE. ul es Mine-sweeper. 
Sold 1922. | 
1919. Forres (er Fowry). T.S. Mine- | 


sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. 
1918; completed 1919. Used as training- 
tender to BrrITaNNiA at Dartmouth. 

1919. Farrrrerp, T.S.  Mine-sweeper. 
Sold to South American Firm 1920. 

1919. DUNOON. F.S: Mine-sweeper. 
Laid down 1918; completed 1919. 800 T., 
I.H.P. 2,200. Navy List 1932. 

1919. DUNDALK. T.S. Muine-sweeper. 
800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. 
pleted in 1919. 


Built by Dunlop, Bremner and Co., Ltd., 
Port Glasgow 


1915. Veronica, ‘‘ Flower Class’’ sloop. 
Laid down 1915; completed 1915. 1,200 T., 


EH.P. 1,800. 
1916. SaNnpown. 
Sold 1922. 

1916. Hurst. Paddle mine-sweeper. Sold 


Navy List 1925. 


Paddle mine-sweeper. 


1916. Hatpon. Paddle mine-sweeper. Sold 


26 Jan., 1916. MIGNoneETTE. ‘‘ Flower 
Class’’ sloop. 1,250 T. Sunk by mine off 
S.W. coast of Ireland 17 Mar., 1927. 

1916. MARGUERITE. “Flower Class °’ 
sloop. 1,250 T., I.H.P. 2,000. Presented 
to Australian Government September, 1921. 


1917. Dartmoor. Mine-sweeper. Sold 
1923. 

1917. GartH. T.S. Mine-sweeper. Sold 
1923. 

1918. Suincuirre. Paddle mine-sweeper. 
Sold 1923. 

1917. SHIRLEY. Paddle mine-sweeper. 


Sold as a ferry-boat 1919. 


1918. Prrrosus, and 

Perretta. Petrol carriers. 

1918. Rusy. T.S. Mine-sweeper. Sold 
1921. 

1918. Forp (ex FLEETWOOD). T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Navy List 
1925. 

1918. FarenHamM. (As Forp). Navy List 
1925. 

1918. Rucpy (ex Fitey). T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Sale List 1927. 

1918. FaversHaM. (As Forp). Navy 
List 1925. 
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Built by Murdoch and Murray, Ltd., 
Port Glasgow. 


1916. PonTerract. Paddle mine-sweeper. 
B.M. 820 T. Sold 1922. 
1917. ZeTtanp. T.S. Mine-sweeper. 800 


T.. LEP. 2a. 
1917. SarrasH. TS. 

T., JEP. 2200. 
1918. Sarrsurn. T.S. Mine-sweeper. 

800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. Laid down and com- 


Sold 1923. 
Mine-sweeper. 800 


pleted 1918. 


1918. WerHersy. Paddle mine-sweeper. 
B.M. 820 T. Sold 1924. 
1919. SELKIRK. da Mine-sweeper. 


Laid down 1918; completed 1919. 
I.H.P. 2,200. 

1919. SaLForpD (ex SHOREHAM). (As 
SELKIRK). Sold to Bombay Steam Naviga- 


tion Co., 1920. 


Built by John Duthie, Torry S.B. Co., 
A berdeen. 


800 T., 


1911. Daisy. Employed as surveying- 
ship on Home surveys 1912-1920. 510 T., 
I.H.P. 500 N.D. Sold to Newfoundland 
Government. 

1911. KstHEer. Employed as surveying- 
ship on Home surveys 1912-1920. 510 T., 
I.H.P. 500 N.D. Sold circa 1920. 


Built by Bow, McLachlan and Co., Ltd., 
Paisley. 

1900. Emprise (ex ENTERPRISE). Tug. 
(Re-named 1918). 300 T., H.P. 450. 

1901. PartsLtEY. ‘T'ank-vessel, building 
probably re-named Biossom. (See _ follow- 
ing) :— 

Buossom. Tank-vessel. Built at Paisley 
1901. Steel. 390 T., I.H.P. (300 F.D.). 
Navy List 1924. 

1902. CreoLe. §8.S. Steel. Tank-vessel. 
suilt at Paisley 1902. 390 T., I.H.P. (300 
¥.D.). At Bermuda 1924. 

1903. Hetrerut. §.S. Tank-vessel. Built 
at Paisley 1903. 395 T., I.H.P. (300 F.D.). 
At Malta 1932. 

1903. FAITHFUL. S.S. Tank-vessel. 
Built at Paisley 1903. 325 T., I.H.P. (300 
BB). 

1903. Provipor. S§.S. 
T., EEP. (600-8. D:). 


Tank-vessel. 395 


In service at Ports- 


| mouth 1933. 


1905. PRuDENT. S.S. Tug. 

1907. Rosust. Paddle tug. 690 T., 
1,250 H.P. 

191U. Resource. Mooring-vessel. 

1914. CameEL. Steel, paddle tug. 680 T., 


T.H.P. 1,250. 
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1915. CAMELLIA, 
Sold 1920. 


‘* Flower Class ’’ sloop. 


1915. MARIGOLD. ‘Flower Class” 
sloop. Sold 1920. 

1915. Mimosa. ‘Flower Class’ sloop. 
Sold 1922. 

1915. Myosotrs. ‘‘ Flower Class ’’ sloop. 

1915. Burrato. Mooring-vessel. 

1915. MessENGER. Mooring-vessel. 

1918. BLACKBURN (ex BURNHAM). Mine- 
sweeper. 

1919. CARSTAIRS (ex CAWSAND).  T.S. 
Mine-sweeper. Laid down 1918; completed 
1919. 800 T., I.H.P. 2,200. In 1924 Navy 
List. She is entered as Dryap (late Car- 
STAIRS) attached to Navigation School 
at Portsmouth. Later she reverted to Car- 
STAIRS. 

1919. CaTerHam. T.S.  Mine-sweeper. 
Laid down 1918; completed 1919. 800 T., 
I.H.P. 2,200. Navy List 1932. 

1919. Boorre (er Buckie). T.S. Mine- 
sweeper. Sold 1923. 

1919. NMooring-vessels as follows:- 

Moor, Moorpare, Moorrowt, Moorui tt, 


MoorLakKE, MOoOORSTONE. 


Joun A. RupeRt-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See ante pp. 20, 65, 96, 130, 168, 204, 
241, 274, 514, 549, 382, 420). 


Patrick. Feby 1857. 

A large Church of greater dignity than 
North Hurst and Diptford. Cruciform in 
plan, with Western Tower and Aisles to the 
Nave. Mostly of the local Perpendr. charac- 
ter, but with a few indications of the rude 
provincial work, seen in the District, especi- 
ally in the more mountainous parts of the 
Country. 

The Nave has 4 bays beside that to the 
Transept on each side. The arches are tall, 
the pillars octagonal and very massive, with 
moulded capitals. The arches opening to 
both Transepts are mis-shapen and irregu- 
lar in form, stilted on the East side. The 
Aisles are narrow but lofty; there are arches 
between the Aisles of the Nave and the Tran- 
septs, and the Aisles are continued beyond 
the Transepts along one bay of the Chancel. 
The arches of the latter to the aisles are of 
depressed form. 
coved ribbed roof. The windows in the Nave 
are of 3 lights with different forms of Per- 


Soutu BReEnNT. St. 
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| pendr, tracery, one not very good and rather 


resembling Decd. The West window of the 
N. Aisle is of 2 lights and has a Decd. look, 
as has another on the N. Transept without 
foliation to the lights. The South Transept 
has a large and good 4 light window. The 
windows of the Chancel and its aisles are 
also of 4 lights and Perpendr. There is no 
Chancel arch, but across the entrance to the 
Chancel a very fine rood screen with arched 
compartments filled with 4 light tracery and 
rich bands of foliage. There are also par- 
close screens all of which have considerable 
traces of colour and gilding but are rather 
mutilated. Above the rood screen in the roof 
of the S. side is a kind of dormer window 
to give light to the rood loft, square headed 
and of 3 lights. On the S. side of the Altar 
is a large magnum sedile of late date, with 
flat cinquefoiled arches and spandrels con- 
taining armorial shields charged respectively 
with a cross and saltier. 

Under the West windows of the Nave is 
a stone bench. The pues are bad, and the 
walls glowing with coarse whitewash. There 
are some sham organ pipes in the gallery. 
The Font is a curious Norman one, but 
clogged with whitewash, the bow! is cup- 
shaped with cable moulding and a sort of 
antique moulding, on a _ cylindrical stem. 
The Tower arch is quite plain. 

The Tower is low, 52 feet high, divided 
into several unequai stages by strings, has 
no buttresses at all, but an embattled para- 
pet having under it the common corbel-table 
of early character, but doubtful. The Belfry 
windows are merely slits, the West window 
of 3 lights, very simple Perpendr., there is 
on the W. side in the stage below the belfry 
an old-looking opening having somewhat of 
a Norman look. The door of the Tower has 
some very fine ancient iron hinges. In the 
Aisles of the Chancel only are embattled 
parapets; there is an octagonal stair-turret 
in the angle of the S. Trt., and Chancel, 
and a small priest’s door N. of the Chancel. 
The South Porch has an outer door with con- 
The Churchyard hangs 
over the bed of a rapid river, and the view 
is very romantic of Dartmoor &c. There 1s 
a lych gate. 

The piers are set on square blocks as bases. 

[Gould, p. 119; Stabb, i., p. 114; ‘Ch. 
Ant.,’ pp. 112-3]. 


Soutu TAWTON. 


Feby 9, 1858. 

A large Church of the true Devonshire 
type, of which it affords a very good speci- 
men. It is, as usual, wholly perpendr., very 


St. Andrew. 
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finely situated in a most spacious Church- 
vard, and consists of a Nave and Chancel 
without division. N. and S. aisles, South 
Porch and tall tower at the west end. The 
material is dark moorstone, the arcade on 
each side of 6 bays. The arches wide, the 
piers light, of the accustomed form with 4 
shafts. ‘The roofs coved and ribbed with 
bosses. The windows of 3 lights in every 
part. In the Kast window some new stained 
glass has lately been inserted. The whole 
church, including the porch, has embattled 
parapets, and there is an octagonal em- 
battled turret at the S.W. Angle. 

The Tower is lofty and finely proportioned, 
of 3 stages, with embattlement and 4 squar 
pinnacles; buttresses set away from the 
angles. The West window of 3 lights, the 
door with continuous mouldings. 

The Chancel extends a little eastwards of 
the Aisles. 

| Gould, 
Eh, Ait” “hs 


pp. 283-4; Stabb, ii., p. 157; 


p EEF}. 
Sourn Morton. St. Mary Magdalene. 


South Molton is a town of about 3,000 
inhabitants seated on a hill. It contains 
nothing remarkable but its Church, which is 
a large and handsome Structure of Rectil- 
inear workmanship. This building much re- 
sembles many other Churches in this part 
of the country and is wholly rectilinear with- 
out a Clerestory. The Church consists 
of a Nave with North and South aisles, a 
North and South Transept and Chancel. At 
the west end is a lofty plain tower of rather 
plain character, embattled and crowned by 
4 pinnacles at the angles. Its west door is 
plain but has square flowers in the mould- 
ing. Over it is a window of Rectilinear 
character mutilated. On the south side of 
the Tower is a good niche with panneling 
about it. The Tower is 4 stages in height, is 
well proportioned and the buttresses well 
grouped. The effect would be better if the 
Nave had a Clerestory. The whole of the 
South front has an embattled parapet and 
a porch of equal height with the aisle. The 
South Transept is richer, having the battle- 
ment panneled and beneath it a fine band 
of quatrefoils. The centre of the embattled 
parapet has a crocketed pinnacle. The North 
side has a plainer embattled parapet. The 
windows are invariably Rectilinear of large 
size with transomes. In the interior of the 


Nave are 5 pointed arches on each side. 
These have deep mouldings and spring from 
pillars of lozenge form having rich capi- 
tals ornamented with foliage and 


shields. 


| Devonshire feature, is 
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There is on the south side of the Nave a 
magnificent stone pulpit of octagonal form 
set upon a light shaft enriched with pannel- 
ing. The Pulpit is charged with fine niches 
having crocketed canopies and containing 
figures of Saints; there is also much foliage. 
The Font is also a very fine one of octagon 
form panneled and charged with quatrefoils, 
under the octagon is a rich band of ‘foliage. 
The Chancel is much disfigured by gaudy 
[talian work, it has on each side a Recti- 
linear arch to the side aisles with soffit filled 
entirely with panneling. The interior of 
the Nave is very light and elegant being 
very handsomely and uniformly pewed with 
oak and the front of the galleries executed 
in Gothic wood-work not badly. There is an 
Organ in the West Gallery erected more 
than a hundred years ago. (N.B. A New 
Organ has lately been erected). 


|Gould, pp. 228-9 
STAVERTON. St. 
10th April 1845. 


A large Church, resembling in its general 
character and arrangement Darlington and 
Broad Hempston. The Tower is very simi- 
lar to that of Broad Hempston, without 
buttresses, having the belfry window arches 
very obtuse and a coarse battlement. The 
South porch is large and embattled with a 
parvise lighted with a square headed labeled 
window of three lights. The outer doorway 
has an obtuse arch on imposts, and over it 
is a small mutilated niche. The windows 
of the aisles of the nave are large and of 
four lights but mostly mutilated. The 
Chancel extends a little beyond the aisles 
and has on the south a window of three lights 
with a quasi M pd tracery, found at Sher- 
ford and Little Hempston. The east win- 
dow is of five lights, and mauled. Some of 
those in the Chancel aisles are of three 
lights but that at the east of the South aisle 
of four. In the South aisles is a_ small 
priest’s door, of Tudor form and labeled. 
The exterior arch mouldings of the windows 
are generally good. There is an embattled 
sacristy, with square-headed windows on the 
North of the Chancel. 

The aisles are very wide. The arcades have 
each five pointed arches of considerable 
breadth, springing from octagonal piers 
which have rosettes in the Capitals. As 
usual the Chancel includes the eastern bay, 
but has no dividing arch from the Nave. 
The rood screen, however, the unfailing 
not wanting, and 
there is the projecting octagonal turret for 





George. 
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the rood stairs on the North side. There is 
also a stair turret at the west end of the 
South aisle. Under the South east window 
of the Chancel in the exterior wall is a 
brass plate with an engraved effigy commem- 
orating John Rowe, Sergeant at Law, A.D. 
1592. The exterior is all rough cast. In 
the Churchyard is a fine large Yew, and the 
view over beautiful woody undulated scenery 
bordering on the Dart is very pleasing. 

The tower has a stair turret of octagonal 
form on the N. near the angle rising higher 
than the same feature at Broad Hempton. 

The porch has a coarse black cornice below 
the battlement. The inner doorway is a 
plain pointed one. 

[Gould, p. 274; Stabb, i., p. 118; ‘ Ch. 
Ant.,’ i., p. 125]. 

St. Mary. 

26 Feb., 1852. 

The plan is Chancel and Nave, with N. 
aisle and West Tower and S. porch. Within 
the porch is a Norman doorway having a 
segmental arch with one order of shafts and 
one of imposts. The exterior moulding is 
billeted, the interior cylindrical. The Chan- 
cel has been recently restored and has lancet 
windows, the Eastern a triplet, on the S. 
single lancets. Under the E. end of the 
Chancel there seems to be a Crypt which has 
a lancet opening on the E. side. The other 
windows are of Third Pd. character, some 
pointed, some square-headed. The Aisle is 
continued along part of the Chancel and the 
Arcade is of the true Devonshire kind, 4 
nicely moulded arches, with piers clustered 
in the usual way, and a general band of 
foliage on the capitals. The roofs are coved 
and ribbed. There is part of the rood 
screen remaining. The Tower Arch is rude 
and pointed. There are some carved bench 
ends of the local character. 

Against the S. Wall appear some steps 
which must have been connected with the 
rood loft. The pulpit is an elegant 3d. Pd. 
one, with good carved wood work. 

The Tower has neither string course, nor 
buttress, but a battlement, a square turret 
at the N.E. & 3 light 3d Pd window and 
door on the W. side, & belfry windows which 
are double each trefoiled. 

{[Gould, p. 275; Stabb, iii., p. 102]. 

T. Cann Hvucues, F.s.A. 
(To be continued). 


STOCKLEIGH POMEROY. 


TOGRAPHICAL CORRIGENDA AND 
ADDENDA (See ante p. 298).—2. Cap 
tain Martin Waghorn, R.N. The subjoined 
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particulars supplement the account of him 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Martin Waghorn, of Deptford, mariner, 
and Ann Marriott, were married by licence 
at St. Thomas’s Church, Portsmouth, 2 May, 
1756. (Phillimore’s Hampshire Parish 
Registers, vol. xv.). 

Martin Waghorn, between 1768 and 1777, 
served several voyages as an officer in the 
maritime service of the Hon. East India 
Company. Hardy’s ‘ Register of Ships’ (of 
that service) shows that he was First Mate 
of the Ponsborne, 499 tons, Captain John 
Payne, on her second voyage (Coast and 
China), 1768-70; on her third voyage, Cap- 
tain Samuel Hough (Coast and _ Bay), 
1771-72; and on her fourth voyage, same 
captain (Coast and China), 1772-74; and of 
the Lioness, 693 tons, Captain Thomas Lar- 
kins (Coast and Bay), 1776-77. 

When the  flag-ship, Royal George, 
which he commanded, was sunk at Spithead 
in 1782, his son, a midshipman, was amongst 
those drowned. ‘‘ Miss Waghorn,’’ his 
daughter, died 29 Dec., 1798. 

Kliza, his fourth daughter, married 3 
June, 1799, Captain Henry Blackwood, 
R.N., afterwards Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Henry Blackwood, K.C.B. 

R. BrincHam ADAMs. 


()GHAMS AND RUNES. — Some Biblio- 
graphical Notes from an Antiquary’s 
Note Book (1882-4). 

1. Gertrude B. Rawlings: ‘ Oghams and 
Runes ’—Knowledge, xix. (October, 1896), 
p. 2382. 

2. P. M. C. Kermode: ‘ An Early Cross at 
Lonan, Isle of Man.’—Reliquary, ii. (April, 
1896), p. 112. 

5. L. M. Stone: 
umbria.’—NScottish 
1896), p. 292. ; 

4. W. E. James: ‘ The Stone of Vortipore, 
Prince of Demetis, found at Whitland, 
Wales.’—Month, Ixxxix. (April, 1897), p. 


“Runic Crosses of North- 
Review, xxvii. (April, 


409. 
5. M. M. Maxwell Scott: ‘ Ruthwell 
Cross, Dumfries-shire.’ — Month, 1lxxxix. 


(May, 1897), p. 506. 

6. H. Bradley: ‘ Runic Monuments.’ -- 
Academy, xxvi. (1884), p. 30; ‘ Runic 
Crosses in the Isle of Man.’—Ibid., xxx. 
(1886), p. 126. 

7. Unsigned: ‘ Runic Monuments.’—Sat- 
urday Review, lvii. (1883), p. 717. 

8. Earl Southesk: ‘ Ogham Inscriptions in 
Scotland.’—Athenaeum (1882),(2), p. 143. 


9. J. Rhys: ‘Ogams Discovered in the 
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Isle of Man.’ (1886), pp. 


33, 93. 


Academy, Xxx. 
J. W. Fawcett. 


Satley, Co. Durham. 


NTRODUCTION OF ‘ REVUE.’ — The 
‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary’ gives 1915 
as the date of the first occurrence of ‘‘revue,’”’ 
defined as ‘‘ a theatrical entertainment pur- 
porting to give a review (often satirical) of 
current fashions,”’ etc., but in fact the word, 
and therefore the entertainment, date from 
the previous century. The following criti- 
cism of a show called ‘ Pot-Pourri’ (Coronet 
Theatre, Notting Hill Gate) appeared in 
The Times of April 4, 1899: 


It looks as if musical farces were declining 
in popularity when a specimen of this class 
of piece has to be called a revue and announced 
as an ‘entirely new form of entertainment.” 
The revue, or skit upon things in general and 
current plays in particular, has never had the 
same favour here that it enjoys in’ Paris. 
Under the Clock had a good deal of success 
a few years ago, but this was due to its pointed 
satire and witty dialogue 

From this it appears that the first revue 
seen in London was ‘ Under the Clock,’ but 
when and where it was given I have been 
unable to discover. No doubt the mistake 
in the dictionary arose from the fact that 
it was in 1913 that “‘revue”’ first gained 
the popularity which it held so firmly dur- 
ing the War and for some years after. 


A Re ib. MM, 


A NEW AMERICANISM: ‘‘ WHERE’S 
44 ELMER?’’. — In the Daily Express, 
Nov. 6, 1933, we are told that ‘‘ over there ”’ 
‘“Where’s Elmer?’’ is very much in vogue. 
Like a good many of its congeners, it is 
apparently meaningless. It 1s used much as 
people use ‘Is that so?’’ or ‘‘ You’re telling 
me.’ But its origin would seem ‘to be 
accounted for by the following story: 


A parade of the American Legion in Chicago 
was to be led by Elmer Taylor, who failed to 
turn up, when the parade was ready to start. 
An official charged up and down the street 
shouting ‘‘ Where’s Elmer?” The crowd took 
up the cry and the words came into common 
use. 


Some day, after the saying has been long 
defunct, an enquirer may solicit information 
as to who was the Elmer that acquired so 
much notoriety in these times; and may look 
where we all look when we are in doubt— 
to these columns. 


C.. P. Hau. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


[HE OATH ON A POPISH TESTA- 
MENT.—I have read somewhere that 
Mary, Queen of Scots, offered to swear on 
the Douai translation of the New Testament 
that she had never plotted against the life 
of Elizabeth; and that this was refused on 
the ground that an oath on a ‘‘ Popish testa- 
ment’’ would be of no value. Was such 
an offer, in fact, made? And, if so, is the 
absurd reason for the refusal correctly given ? 
(re there other instances of like refusal for 
the same reason? Was it supposed that Mary 
would not really respect any translation of 
the Scriptures? It could hardly have been 
imagined that she would find a Protestant 
translation more compelling. 


B. Hi. Ax 
ABRDING. -[ have a ‘‘ Monteith ’’ bowl, 


and punch ladle, on which the following 
inscription appears: 

The Gift of the owners of the 
Prince George to Richard Arding 
1710. 

Can any reader give me any particulars 
concerning Richard Arding and the ship 
which apparently he commanded, or, failing 
that, advise me where I am likely to be able 
to obtain information concerning the Prince 

( reorge ? 


H. R. E. R. 


PPERDINANDO NORTON. — He was born 
circa 1699, possibly in London, Bucks, 
Surrey, Kent, or Hampshire. He was ap- 
pointed one of the Musicians-in-Ordinary to 
the King in 1719, and in 1729 was of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fieids, London, when he mar- 
ried Bridget Woodroffe, of Mitcham. I 
have his will, obituary notices (1773) and 
monumental inscription from High Wy- 
combe. He had brothers, Thomas and 
George. 
Baptismal records will be gratefully ack- 
nowledged. 
R. Bryncuam Apams. 


DAMS OF WALSALL, STAFFS. — I 

have all Walsall parish register entries 
of the name, but many of the marriages evi- 
dently took place elsewhere. I would be 


a 


_ grateful for any records from surrounding 


parishes up to 1800, especially of the mar- 
riage, circa 1738, of Joseph Adams to 
Hannah. 

R. Brycuam ApDAmMs. 
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(CLIPPING THE CHURCH. — Are there 
any examples of ‘‘ clipping the church ”’ 
still carried out in England? If so, how is 
the game played—and on what days does it 
take place? I should be much obliged if 
some reader can give me some information 
on this custom. F. M. VeRralt. 

{Much information on this subject will be 
found at cliii. 226, 265 (Sept. 24 and Oct. 8, 
1927) and at clv. 249 (Oct. 6, 1928) a correspond- 
ent noted that the custom had been carried out 
at Painswick near Stroud on the preceding 
Sept. 24, and illustrated the following day in 
the Daily Mirror]. 

YAILORS’ SUPERSTITIONS: BLACK 

T UNDER A TUB.—Darwin, in the 
recently published ‘ Diary of the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Beagle,’ under date Dec. 20, 1831, 
still waiting impatiently for a favourable 
wind to enable them to begin their voyage, 
says: ‘‘ The sailors declare there is somebody 
on shore keeping a black cat under a tub, 
which it stands to reason must keep us in 
harbour.”’ 

I should be glad to be told of earlier men- 
tion of this belief. Have any but English 
sailors entertained it? Is the superstition 
still current? Any information about it 
would be welcome. J. H. R. 


PARE ANCHORS. How many spare 

anchors would be carried by such a ves- 

sel as the Beagle, on which Darwin made 

his famous voyage? She was of 235 tons, 

barque-rigged, carrying six (? ten) guns, and 
expected to be away for two or three years. 


J. wa. at. 
MARES: MONEY OF ACCOUNT. — 
4 How late in wills and other documents 
can the denomination ‘‘ marks’’ be found 
alongside of the denomination ‘“‘ pounds, 
shillings and pence’’? Would “ a hundred 
marks’’ be used in preference ‘to ‘‘ sixty-six 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence”’ 
merely because it was a neater expression ? 
Was this use of marks ended by law, or did 
it merely die out as a custom? 
C, AB. 

GPELLING “SMIJTH ” IN SURNAME. 
. —Amongst a number of paintings, it is 
reported, recently left to the Art Gallery at 
Nottingham, is : portrait by Godfrey Knel- 
ler of ‘‘ Lady Jane Smijth wife of Sir 
Edward Smijth.” What is known of the 
development of this peculiar way of spell- 
ing the ordinary name of Smith or Smyth ? 
H. Askew. 








“THE MADMAN THAT FELL IN LOVE 

WITH CLEOPATRA.’’—In one of the 
‘ Characters ’’ by Samuel Butler (1612-1680), 
author of ‘ Hudibras,’ ‘ An Antiquary,’ we 
read :— 


He despises the present age as an innova- 
tion and slights the future, but has a great 
value for that which is past and gone, like 
the madman that fell in love with Cleopatra. 

The reference is clearly not to Antony ; did 
Butler have any particular madman (in 
history or literature) in mind? or does he 
mean simply that anyone falling in love with 
Cleopatra, dead and gone, must be a mad- 
man ? 


R. W. 
PASHIONS IN PAINTING CHURCHES. 


Is there any article in a periodical— 
or chapter in any book—discussing fashions 
in decorating church walls and woodwork 
with painting, stencilled patterns, graining, 
and the like—especially by way of imitating 
another substance? I notice that Sir 
Stephen Glynne, at St. Andrew’s, Plymouth 
(see ante p. 277) says that the church had 
been coloured to look like granite, noting 
‘especially the coved roof which is coloured 
in imitation of granite contrary to common 
sense.’’ It is this kind of rather ludicrous 
mode of decoration which I am mainly in 
search of. Was painting in imitation of 
marble at any time used for churches? 
Middle-aged people will remember papers of 
the sort at one time much used for stair- 
cases in houses. By the way, has wall-paper 
ever been used for church walls ? 


oe. oN, 
‘Hage meg’: REFERENCE WANTED. — Where 


does Cicero say that a room without books 
is like a body without a soul—or words to that 
sort of effect? 
x 


{OURCE WANTED.—I should be very much 
WO obliged if any of your readers can tell me 
where the following quotation is to be found. 


“When at home her dress was a red silk 
gown with rufiled cuffs and sleeves puckered 
like a man’s shirt, a fly cap of lace encircling 
her head, with a mob cap laid across it, fall- 
ing down on her cheeks; her hair dressed and 
powdered; a lace handkerchief round the neck 
and bosom (called by the Scotch, a Befong); a 
white apron edged with lace... 


Mrs. Bury Palliser in her ‘ History of Lace’ 
(1865, 1875 editions) quotes it as coming from 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Heart of Midlothian.’ 

We have searched several editions of this 
without success. 

S.. LAs & 
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Replies. 


STONE FAMILY. 
(clxv. 424). 


Nae IRGE Stone, Primate of Ireland, died at 
the house of his brother, Andrew Stone, in 
Whitehall, 9 Dec., 1764, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. It is curious that no 
trace of his will is to be found at Somer- 
set House, but he is believed to have been 
unmarried. He was the youngest son of 
Andrew Stone, partner in the celebrated 
bank in Lombard Street, founded by Sir 
Thomas Gresham. A full account of the 
family appears in ‘The Grasshopper in 
Lombard Street,’ by J. B. Martin, Leaden- 
hall Press, 1892. 

George Stone, the Primate, had two 
brothers, Andrew and Richard, but neithe) 
of the latter left any son called John, so 
that it is unlikely that John Maxwell Stone 
was his nephew. His father, Andrew Stone, 
the banker, died in 1712, and his will was 
proved 21 April of that year (P.C.C. 78 
Barnes). The latter is supposed to have 
been a son of Andrew Stone, of Westgate, 
Winchester, but it is probable that members 
of the family had resided in London for a 
considerable time previously, which would 
account for his obtaining a position in the 
bank in Lombard Street. In the Herald’s 
Visitation of London, 1633, is recorded a 
family of Stone descended from William 
Stone, of Twiston, Co. Lancs. The latter’s 
grandson, Andrew Stone, of London, mer- 
chant, living 1633, is shown in the pedigree 
as having two sons, Thomas and Matthew, oi 
whom the former resided in the parish of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. In the latte: 
church Thomas Stone’s two sons, Andrew and 
Richard, were baptized in 1645 and 1648 res- 
pectively, of whom Richard died 18 Noyv., 
1649, but Andrew lived to marry twice, his 
first wife being Anne Osborne, spinster 
(Marr. Lic., 15 Feb., 1665/6), and his 
second wife, Anne Grove, widow (Marr. Lic., 
8 Apr., 1670). He died in 1671, leaving ar 
only child (a daughter, Anne) by his first 
wife, his will, dated 16 July, 1671, being 
proved 14 Nov., 1671 (P.C.C. 1671. Duke). 

The combination of Christian names, An- 
drew and Richard, points to the probability 
of a close relationship with Andrew Stone, 
the banker, before mentioned, who died in 
1712, and whose two elder sons were also 
named Andrew and Richard. It is also, 
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perhaps, more than a coincidence that 
Andrew Stone, the banker, in his will dated 
16 Feb., 1711/12, mentions ‘‘ Mr. John 
Osborne’’ as one of his debtors, while 
‘* Anne Osborne ’’? was the name of the first 
wife of Andrew Stone, of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, who died in 1671. So far, I have 
been unable to discover the relationship be- 
tween the two Andrew Stones, if any existed, 
but perhaps some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ may 
be able to help me to solve the problem. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps of interest to 
remark that the last member of the Stone 
family (bankers) in the female line, was 
grandmother to the present Governor of the 
Bank of England, Sir Montagu Norman, 
her cousin, George Stone, who retired from 
the Bank in 1851, and died in 1861, being 
the last representative of the family in the 
male line, 

H. R. E. Rupxin, 
Major. 


John Maxwell Stone, of the Madras C.S., 
was not a son of George, Archbishop of 
Armagh. His parents were Samuel and 
Mary Maxwell, dau. of the Hon. John 
Maxwell (2nd son of John, 3rd Earl of 
Nithsdale). He was baptized at Edmonton, 
Middlesex, 29 Mar., 1734; entered Madras 
C.S. as a Writer in 1754; d. Chief of Gan- 
jam 16 Sept., 1785, aged fifty; bur. Ganjam 
cemetery. (M.I.). He m. at Madras, 20 
July, 1757, Mary Seale. His son, John 
Trotter Stone, was appointed a Writer in 
the Madras C.S. in 1779, being recommended 
by Admiral Sir Edward Hughes (‘ D.N.B.’). 
He d. at Madras 13 Feb., 1789, aged twenty- 
nine. (M.I. St. Mary’s cemetery). His 
dau., Anne, m. Robert Maunsell at Madras, 
22 Jah., 1782. 

The latter (for whom see Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry of Iveiand,’ p. 467) was b. at Limer- 
ick, 9 Oct., 1745. His elder brother, Thomas, 
was baptized at St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 3 
Nov., 1733. These dates are mentioned as 
they are not given by Burke. 

Vi 

* | AYWIRE” MIND (clxv. 385).—Mr. 

JAGGARD’s note is interesting; but IT 
have an earlier acquaintance with this 
Americanism from a_ perusal of Western 
American novels. The quotation in ‘the 
Daily Express is the first usage on this side 
that I have seen. Since that first reference, 
another has been made in the same paper in 
the issue of Dec. 2, 1933, where it is presum- 
ably the writer of the original paragraph 
who says that he has received from ‘“ the 
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pseudonymous author of a ‘dictionary of 
Yankee slang,’ a copy of his work,’’ and has 
been corrected as to the term’s origin, thus: 

Haywire (applied to a man of confused ideas) 
originates, not in the scattering of the tightly 
packed hay, but in the cutting-up of the wire 
when bundles are unpacked ... Cut into small 
bits the wire gets tangled up. 

C. P. Hate. 

_) ESSIE WHITE MARIO (clxv. 423). — 

Jessie White was born at Portsmouth in 
1832, the daughter of Mr. Thomas White, 
shipbuilder, of St. Thomas Street and the 
Camber, and previously of Gosport. At an 
early age she went to the Continent and 
obtained a thorough knowledge of French 
and Italian, and later linked her fortunes 
with those of Alberto Mario, the scion of 
a noble but impoverished Ferrarese family, 
and one of Garibaldi’s officers. She plunged 
actively into the struggle for liberty, and 
managed to get herself locked up by the 
Papal police. She went through the whol. 
of the exciting campaigns in the two Sicilies, 
and rode up to Naples through Calabria with 
the invincible red shirts. The Franco- 
German War found her with Garibaldi as 
‘“ Inspectress of Ambulances on the Battle- 
field.”’ 

She was a little woman, blue-eyed and 
freckled. She had a good seat in the saddle, 
which she sat in the orthodox feminine fash- 
ion. She smoked big cigars, and drank like 
a man. The only reward she accepted fo: 
her labours was two gold medals, and Gari- 
baldi, in the last year of his life, bore testi- 
mony to her heroism and self-sacrifice. The 
mementoes of her adventurous career which 
she cherished most were two photographs of 
himself which Garibaldi presented to her. 
One was inscribed to herself as ‘‘ Alla caris- 
sima sorella mia,’’ and bore the dates of the 
four campaigns in which she had been en- 
gaged. The other was addressed to her hus- 
band, whom Garibaldi described as ‘‘ Caris- 
simo amico mio e fratello d’ armi.”’ 

At Mr. White’s residence, 81, St. Thomas 
Street, Portsmouth, Signora Mario (then 
Miss Jessie White) taught Garibaldi’s 
two sons the English language ; and when the 
General was at Portsmouth about 1864, he 
paid a visit to htr mother, then a widow 
living at Southsea. The Signora died early 
in March, 1906. 

These particulars are gathered from 
various press-cuttings and some notes in 
Everitt MS. 976 in the Portsmouth Public 
Library. 

R. BrincHam ADAMs. 
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RBOR DAYS (clxv. 425).—Though ‘this 
name was not given to the ceremony, 
there was a custom at Harrow School, from 
at least 1879, that a player who made fifty 
runs in a school cricket match was entitled 
to plant a tree on ‘the cricket grounds. Quite 
a grove has thus grown up. ‘This ceased in 
1922, one of my sons planting the last tree, 
and ‘* boundaries’’ were introduced in 1923 
in place of the old custom of running hits 
aie R. S. B. 





Although this admirable idea originated in 
America. I am told it is now better observed 
in Canada. In any case it is a custom Britain 
should imitate. In Canada a rule, or law, 
exists, that 'two young trees shall be planted 
in lieu of every old one felled; thus ensur- 
ing supply of timber. 

The scheme was first founded by the 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, in 
1874. They appointed the second Wednes- 
day in April each year as Arbor Day. To 
prove how liberally the public responded to 
this ‘‘brain-wave,’’ it is recorded that 
Nebraska, in that year, planted twelve mil- 
lion forest-trees and one million fruit-trees. 

Minnesota founded Arbor Day in 1876, 
and appointed the third Tuesday in May for 
the purpose. That State made a good start 
in that year by the planting of one million 
trees. 

Michigan State, also in 1876, proclaimed 
15 April to be the annual Arbor Day. Ohio 
State followed in 1882 by publishing 27 April 
to be the yearly Arbor Day. 

Manitoba appears to have been the first 
Canadian province, when, in 1883, it passed 
an Act establishing Arbor Day as an annual 
holiday for tree-planting. 

Ontario, Canada, followed suit about 
1887, when its Education Department 
ordered the first Friday in May each year 
as a school holiday, to be known as Arbor 
Day. Scholars were to be instructed and 
encouraged to plant shade-trees in school 
grounds, and to beautify precints with 
flower-beds. 

In 1885 the U.S.A. Bureau of Education 
published a pamphlet of seventy-eight pages 
on the subject of Arbor Day planting. 

Further detail will be found in ‘N. and Q.’ 
7S. iv. 85, 42; 8S. i. 213, 424. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


An annual day for planting trees observed 
throughout the United States, generally in 
April or early May in the northern States, 
December, January, or February in the 
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southern ones. It originated in Nebraska 
(‘the tree-planting State ’’), where it 
first observed on 10 April, 1872. 
devoting a certain day each year to the pub- 
lic planting of trees, and the name ‘‘ Arbor 
Day ’’’ were proposed by Mr. J. Sterling 
Morton, afterwards U.S. Secretary of Agri 
culture. About 1882 the plan of making it 
a school festival was adopted, and in 1885 
it was made a legal holiday in Nebraska. 
Since then many States have followed suit. 
There is an extensive bibliography including : 

Peaslee (J. B.): ‘Trees and Tree-Plant- 
ing, with Exercises and Directions for the 
Celebration of Arbor Day.’ 8o0., Cincinnati, 
1884. 

‘Arbor Day in the United 
Forest Leaves, i. (1888), 55-61. 

Furnas (Robert W.): ‘ Arbor Day.’ 8o., 
Lincoln (Nebr.), 1888. 

Skinner (C, A.): ‘ Arbor Day 
80., Albany, 1890. 

Northrop (B. G.): ‘ Arbor Day in Schools,’ 


States,’ in 


Manual.’ 


in Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc., 1892, pt. 1., 
130-148. 
Kgleston (H. N.): ‘Arbor Day’ (U.S. 


Dept. Agric. Rept., lvi., 1896). 

Peck (KE. B.): ‘The Founder of Arbor 
Day,’ in New England Magazine, N.S. xxii. 
(1901), 269-275. 

Schaffler (R. H.): ed. ‘ Arbor Day,’ 1909. 

Carnegie Lib. School Assoc.: ‘ Arbor Day 
in Poetry,’ 1926. 

J. ARDAGH. 


XABINGTON FAMILY (clxv. 404). — I 

have the following pedigree of my kins- 
folk, the Babingtons, among my notes, but 
I cannot vouch for its accuracy. 

1. J—— Babington, of Daisy Hill, m. 
-—, dau. of William Wray, of Castle 
Wray, and sister of my ancestress, Mary 
Wray, wife of George Knox. Issue. 

2. The Rev. William B. m. Dorothea, dau. 
of —— Campbell, and sister of Mary, m. 
Robert Campbell, and Rebecca, who married, 
1728, my ancestor, Henry Marshall, of 
Manor Cunninghame, Issue :— 

(a) The Rev. William B., m. Marion (b. 
1746), dau. of the above Henry and Rebecca 
Marshall, and sister of my ancestor, the Rev. 
Josiah Marshall (1730-1794). They had 
issue, but I have no details. 

(b) Margaret, m. William Patton. 

(c) Mary, m. John Patton. 

tobert and Mary Campbell mentioned 
above, had a daughter Mary, who m. the 
Rev. J—— Babington, of Bushmills, and 
their children were: 1. The Rev. Thomas B., 
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Thomas Keyes, and 
became the ancestress of Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Roger Keyes. 


The Rev. Thomas Babbington m. 
Jones, of Moneyglas, and had: 1. Wm. 
Robert B., Madras Medical Service; and 
2. Charles Henry St. John 8B., Madras 


Army. 

There was also a clergyman named Bab- 
ington, father of General W sabington, 
and the Rev. D Babington, both of whom 
were living in 1874. 

A son of the Rev. Josiah Marshall 
tioned above, Major-General Josiah Mar- 
shall, H.H.1.C.S. (1772-1845), m. at Bonney 
Glen, Ireland, 10 Oct., 1811, Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Babington, of 
Dumfries, 

Lastly, born about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, were David Babington, 
in the Madras Army, and John, in the same 
service. The parents of the latter were ‘the 
Rev. Richard B., of Londonderry, by Mary 
(Boyle) his wife. 


men- 


HUDDLESTON. 


\ JELLS, WELLES FAMILIES (clxv. 335, 

592).—To the list of clerics belonging to 
this family before 1700 should be added the 
Rev. William Wells (1648-1699). He was 


C. Roy 


son of Thos. Wells, of Windermere, and 
graduated at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
1668. From 1670 till his death he was Vicar 


of Millom, Cumberland. He was drowned 
crossing Duddon Sands on 4 Jan. 1698/9; 
buried at Millom on 7 Jan. 


C. Roy HuptLestTon. 


YALFREYMAN (clxv. 423).—The following 

extract from the ‘ Privy Purse Expenses 

of the Princess Mary,’ daughter of Henry 

VIII, shows the nature of the palfreyman’s 

duties—before the general use of wheeled 
vehicles or coachmen—April [1538] :— 

Item geven to ij of the late qwenes Palfrey 
men for bringing lij palfreys and attending 
upon my lady [Lady’s] grace from Richmount 
to Hamptoncort—v s. 

Presumably they usually led the palfreys, 
though they must also have exercised them. 
It would seem, however, that the palfrey was 
trained to walk, on ceremonial occasions—- 
Petit Larousse says: ‘‘ Palefroi. Au moyen 
age, cheval de parade des souverains, des 
princes.’’ Randle Cotgrave’s French-English 
Dictionary, 1650, gives:—‘‘ Palefroy: m. a 
palfrey ; (was in old time, for the most part, 
understood of a horse for a woman’s saddle).’' 
He also describes Palefrenier as ‘‘ a Groome 
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of a stable; a Horse-Keeper.’’ The query is 
an interesting one, as the palfreyman must 
have been an important minor official ot 
great establishments. 

K. Rocers. 


YHAKESPEARE’S ‘RICHARD III’ ON 

THE CONTINENT (clxv. 425).—Your 
correspondent, S. A. A.’s query reminded 
me of a young German, Von Guaita, who 
accompanied my brothers and myself on 
many expeditions on the mountains and 
glaciers at Pontresina in the early ‘nine- 
ties. On any disappointment (such as the 
emptiness of his flask of Kirsch, or delay in 
arriving at some place for well-earned liquid 
refreshment!) he would declaim:—‘* Ein 
Pferd, Ein Pferd, mein K6nigreich fiir ein 
Pferd’’—(a horse, a_ horse, etc.), and we 
were surprised at his familiarity with this 
particular play. K. Rockers. 
MHE CABBAGE SOCIETY (clxv. 424).— 

The same question was asked and 
answered in ‘N. and q.’ twenty-six years 
ago. The late Mr. W. H. Peet, of Liver- 
pool, replied:—‘‘ I have very little doubt 
the Cabbage Society was a convivial club 
sents and mentions a similar gathering 
under the name of the ‘* Cauliflower.”’ (See 
10 S. vili., 368, 413). 

During certain years in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Mint failed to produce enough 
bronze coinage to meet public demand. The 
acute shortage of small change caused trades- 
men and others to manufacture their own 
copper coins, called ‘ tokens,’’ which were 
in due course exchanged for correct official 
coins. 

‘ Cabbage ’’ is a slang term among tailors 
for filching pieces of cloth entrusted to them 
for making up into garments. ‘ Cabbage 
Society ’’ may then be a humorous term for 
a club belonging to that trade. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


ARTHOLOMEW DANDRIDGE (clxv. 
219, 236, 259, 337).—Anent this family 
name, what about the following: 

Bartholomew Dandridge, the painter, 
1730 (vide Walpole, iv., p. 53). His mis- 
tress (living ¢. 1730) and his son (living 
1731). 

A John Dandridge, died in Queen Street, 
Cheapside, 8 Nov., 1773. Vide Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1773, p. 582. 

And a Dandridge, captain in the 
Vide London 


Navy, died September, 1744. 
Magazine, 1744, p. 465. 
Se i 


FAWCETT. 
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London, 1927. 

Block (Whittoney) : 
Tell.’ Menton, 1929. 
wark.’ London, 1932. 

A. bs. Cox: 


NN SIGN: THE THREE HATS (clxv 
389).—This is commonly found on the 
signboards of hatters. Many examples of it 
appear on seventeenth-century tokens issued 
in London, Southwark, Dorset, Essex, Herts, 
Staffs., Wores. and Yorks.—see Williamson's 
edition of Boyne’s ‘ Trade Tokens’ (1889). 
I have also found the sign used as a rebus 
for a pawnbroker: Elizabeth Hatter, pawn- 
broker, Horsleydown, Southwark, in 1710. 
When used as a tavern-sign it has prob- 
ably been taken over as the existing sign of 
the house from a previous occupant in the 
hat trade, or else it indicated a house of 
call frequented by hatters in districts where 
this industry flourished. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


R AREE-SHOW (clxv. 423).—‘ The Diction- 

ary of Slang and Colloquial English,’ 
Farmer and Henley, 1912, has the follow- 
Ing : 

Raree-show. A peep-show: specifically one 
carried in a box. Raree-showman a _ poor 
Savoyard trotting up and down with portable 
boxes of puppet-shows at their backs: pedlars 
of puppets. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


The word ‘‘ raree’’ is said to be an imi- 
tation of the foreign way of pronouncing 
‘rare.’’ It was applied to a show contained 
or carried in a box or a peep-show. Most of 
the early exhibitors seem to have been Savoy- 
ards. 

‘Sergeant Bell and his Raree-Show,’ pub- 
lished by Thomas Tegg (160., 1839), was writ- 
ten by George Mogridge (1787-1854), who 
wrote as ‘‘ Old Humphrey”’ and as ‘“ Peter 
Parley.’’ Two letters from Dickens to Tegg, 
sold at Sotheby’s, 18-19 April, 1932, ad- 
dressed from Furnival’s Inn in 1836, show 
that, although Dickens accepted the pub- 
lisher’s offer, he did not write the book (cf. 
Dickensian, vy. (1909), pp. 193, 224; xxvii. 
(1932), p. 171. The letters sold in 1932 also 
show that the first title proposed was ‘ Solo- 
mon Bell the Raree Showman.’ 

J. ARDAGH. 


JRIVATE THEATRICALS IN THE 
KIGHTEENTH CENTURY  (clxiv. 


353, 430; clxv. 15, 32, 84, 142, 193, 264, 411). 
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See the ‘ Early Diary of Frances Burney 


“What Inn Signs | (1768-78),’ edited by A. R. Elllis, 1889 (fully 
: indexed), 
Kent (William): ‘ The George Inn, South- | 


A. R. L. M. 


SHALDON CHURCH (clxv. 383; s.v. ‘ Sir 
0 Stephen Glynne’s Notes on the Churches 
of Devon.’).—There is some confusion under 
this head. The church described on p. 384 
is the old church of St. Mary Church parish, 
now on the northern edge of Torquay, which 
was entirely rebuilt in 1861, though it re- 
tains its Norman font (Gould, p. 297; not 
in Stabb). This identification is, indeed, 
clear from the text: and the only reference 
in this last to Shaldon, apart from the mis- 
leading heading—whether this be due to Sir 
Stephen Glynne or Mr. T. Cann HuGHes 
is the allusion to crossing ‘‘ over to Shal- 
don’’; St. Mary Church is ‘then about four 
miles further on. 

Mr. HuGues’s references to ‘‘ Gould, p. 
205; Stabb, ii., pp. 154, 155,’’ are both of 
them really to Ringmore (often loosely called 
Shaldon) church, which is not mentioned here 
by Sir Stephen Glynne at all. This church, 
which must not be confused with the Ring- 
more west of Kingsbridge, is a small, single- 
apartment, mid-thirteenth-century building, 
that is stated by Stabb (ii., p. 155) 
to have been rebuilt—whatever exactly that 
means—by the Carew family in 1622. Shal- 
don proper, which now has a singularly beau- 
tiful new church of its own, is apparently 
a hamlet in Ringmore parish, of which it 
now forms the most important part. Both 
Baring-Gould and Stabb give the dedication 
of Ringmore (which Stabb, however, calls 
Shaldon) to St. Nicholas; whilst Stabb gives 
that of the new church at Shaldon to St. 
Peter. 

JosepH E. Morris. 

Totnes. 


(HURCH REGISTERS WANTED (clxv. 

' 424).—The missing one may have been 
deposited at Somerset House. Many non- 
parochial registers, of Nonconformist, Dis- 
senters’ and Quaker chapels, were taken there 
when the General Register Office was insti- 
tuted in 1836. 

R.. S.-5: 


MAsOR PIGEON (clxv. 81, 412). — The 
second Earl of Derwentwater was mar- 
ried on 18 Aug., 1687, not 1688. His widow’s 
third marriage was to James ‘‘ Rooke.”’ 
Could ‘‘ Pigeon’’ have been a nickname? 


Ro 8. 5, 
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HE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
COMMANDMENTS (clxvi. 387, 428, 
448).—Halliwell Sutcliffe was the author of 
a novel called ‘The Eleventh Command 
ment.’ It was published in 1896 by the New 
Amsterdam Book Company, 156, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The eleventh commandment, so-called, as 
I have always heard it, is ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
be found out.’’ 

Rosert S. FoRsYTHE. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 

ETROTHAL (clxv. 405).—For betrothal as 

an impedimentum impedie ns matrimonii, 
see Lehmkuhl, Compendium 
Moralis (Freiburg, 1890), paragraph 1035. 

The passage in Charles Reade’s ‘ Cloister 
and the Hearth,’ chapter xevili., is very 
much ad rem: and close to the ecclesiastical 
facts of the case. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
RUINED CHURCHES RESTORED TO 
USE (clxiv. 354, 394, 428; clxv. 14, 


30, 87, 411).—There are said to be still re- 
maining in England, four chapels built on 
bridges, viz., Wakefield, Bradford-on-Avon, 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, and Rotherham. 
This last chapel was erected at about the 
same date as the church, circa 1483, and is 
of the late decorative perpendicular style. 
Recently it has been restored, and the bridge 
widened. In it are now held 
Saturday evening, a weekly celebration of 
the Holy Communion, and a children’s ser- 
vice. The chapel measures 52ft. Qins. in 
length, and 15ft. 5ins. in width. Formerly 
it had a small priest’s chamber, approached 
by a staircase in the wall still existing. 
Under the chapel is a small crypt, formerly 
used as an oratory. At the dissglution of 
the monasteries, its use as a chapel was dis- 
continued, and the gold and silver plate dis- 
appeared. Subsequently it was successively 
in use as an almshouse, prison and court- 


The ologiae | 
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outside Thetford, is that of a reputed high- 
wayman; as also is ‘‘ Geoffrey Lagden’s 
Grave,”’ between Little Abington and Hilder- 
sham. The ‘“‘ Boy’s Grave,’’ a wayside 
mound between Newmarket and Kentford, 
is reputed to be that of a shepherd-boy who 
hanged himself. At the cross-roads between 
Kggesford and Manaton, mid-Devon, is 
‘*Farley’s Grave.’”’ ‘‘ Deakin’s Grave ”’ will 
be found between Hednesford and Brocton 
Gate in the Cannock district of Stafford- 
shire. ‘‘ Betty’s Grave ’’ is a wayside grassy 
mound always kept neatly by the roadmen. 
It stands at the intersection of the roads to 
sarnsley, Quenington, Fairford and Cirences- 
ter, and is a well-known landmark named as 
such on the signpost beside it. ‘‘ Gilbert’s 
Grave ’’ is a lonely spot on the Downs be- 
tween Aston Blank and _ Bourton-on-the- 
Water. 

There are, no doubt, many others, about 
which, probably, research in the appropriate 
local records would reveal the facts. As to 
‘* Snooks’s Grave’? on Boxmoor Common, 
that is not a matter of legend or speculation. 
It is the spot where one Robert Snooks was 
hanged, and afterwards buried, March 11, 
1802, for robbing a postboy: his first (and 
last) essay at the art of highway robbery. 

“Cannard’s Grave’’ does not belong to 
this category. It was not a grave at all, in 
the usual acceptance of that term, and all 
the legends concerning it are wild inventions. 
It was originally the site of a boundary-dyke; 
such a division as that from which Graves- 
end takes its name. Here was a boundary 
of lands belonging to Conrad, brother of the 
Saxon King Ina. 

CHARLES G. Harper. 
HOMAS MERKE, BISHOP OF CAR- 
LISLE ((clxv. 210, 248).—In reference 


| to this query, the following account of his 


house, a tobacconist’s shop, and likewise a | 


dwelling house. 
F. Brappury. 

\ ORGAN’S GRAVE (clxiv. 443; clxv. 13, 
- 429). — There are numerous other 
graves ’’ to be found in various parts of 
the country: most of them, by tradition, 
those of suicides. Among those of my own 
knowledge, are ‘‘ Marman’s Grave,’’ a mound 
on the heaths on the line of the deserted 
Icknield Way near Euston, Suffolk; a post 
on it bears the letters B. and £., marking 
the boundaries of the parishes of Barnham 
and Elveden. ‘‘ Chunk Harvey’s Grave,” 


«< 


life in vol. xx. of Archaecologia, p. 87, may 
be of interest :— 


Note C. It appears that about 18 Rec. II, 
Merks was a Doctor of Divinity and a person 
of some consequence at the University of Ox- 
ford; he was also a Benedictine monk of West- 
minster where being of the Abbot’s party his 
quickness of talent recommended him to the 
ministry and the king by whom on the trans- 
lation of Bishop Read to the see of Chichester 
in 1397 he was promoted to the bishoprick of 
Carlisle in opposition to the objections of the 
monks who claimed the right of election. Un- 
der his episcopal character he was distin- 
guished rather as a minister of State than a 
spiritual guide and was employed in a variety 


| of secular concerns at home and abroad... 


| 


It seems undeniable that about the meeting 
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of the first Parliament of Hen. IV, Merks had | 
for some reason incurred that King’s displeas- | 
ure who first placed him in custody at St. 
Albans, and that he was brought before the 
Parliament by warrant dated Oct, 28, 1399. 
After this he was suspected to have had com- 


munication with the insurgents whose attempts | 
and though he did | 


were crushed at Cirencester, 
not openly act with them, was arraigned _ be- 
fore a Special Commission for having held 
Meetings with other conspirators in London at 
St. Paul’s Church in the ward of Baynard’s 
Castle, in the parish of 
in the Ward of Dowgate and in other 
and was found guilty and sent to the ‘Tower 
but he was pardoned and released at the end 
of the year 1400. 

According to Carte he was committed to the 
Marshalsey in the year following but at last set 
at liberty. 

His pardon is set out in the 
Patent Rolls 1399-1401 of 
is as follows :— 


Calendar of 
Hen. IV. p. 


1400 
Novr. 28. Pardon to Thomas Merk late 
bishop of Carlisle who was indicted 
with others condemned to death 
with having conspired at London 
and elsewhere to destroy the king | 
with ‘having been leaders with 
Thomas Blount chivaler and others 
etc. 
Vol. ii. of Camden’s Brittania, p. 159, 
also contains the following reference to 


him :— 


Newmarket gave birth to 
de Novo Mercatu. bishop of Carlisle famous 
for his steady adherence to Richard II for 
which he was degraded to be titular bishop of 
Samos and Vicar of Sturminster 
Dorset. He died in 1409. 

I have in my possession a tract printed in 
London in 1679, entitled 


“The Bishop of Carlisle’s Speech in Parlia- 
ment concerning Deposing of Princes. The 


speech is a long one and at the end there is | 


an account of his life ‘ “transcribed from the 
Learning of Francis Godwin Bishop of Here- 
ford; In his Succession of the Bishops of Eng- 
land.’’ 


All these authorities had no doubt as to | 


his fidelity. 
ARTHUR W. Marks. 
JILLIAM SHAW (clxv. 405).—The char- 


acter of Wackford Squeers is a com- 
posite creation, but William Shaw provided 


his chief characteristics (cf. ‘The Prototype | 


of Squeers,’ by B. W. Matz, in the Dickens- 
ian, 1915, pp. 239-242). Mr. and Mrs. 
Shaw are buried on the north side of Bowes 
churchyard. Mrs. Bridget Shaw died on 
10 Nov., 1840, aged fifty-six years, Mr. 
Shaw died 10 Jan., 1850, aged sixty-seven, 
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and their son, William, died 21 Oct., 1837, 
aged twenty-four. Two of their little daugh- 
ters are also buried in the churchyard (cf. 
‘ Yorkshire Schools,’ by E. Hardy, in the 
Dickensian, 1911, pp. 9-13). 


J. ARDAGH. 


That William Shaw was the prototype of 
Wackford Squeers of Dotheboy’s Hall, is 
very problematical. Edmund Bogg, in ‘ The 
Wild Borderland of Richmondshire,’ gives 
some information obtained from a Mr. 
Lloyd, an old pupil of the school, to the 
effect that it was a well-conducted place and 
that no such person as a Smike was to be 


| seen there. 
| ‘IT. P. Cooper, ‘With Dickens in York- 
shire,’ says that William Shaw, born in 


1783, was not a Yorkshireman, as is proved 
by several entries in the Bowes Church Regis- 
ters. He describes him as a crafty and un- 
principled London schemer. 

The school was originally founded by the 
Rev. Richard Wilson, formerly of Whorl- 
ton, Co. Durham, and perpetual curate of 
| St. Giles, Bowes, from 1811 to 1822. Shaw 
| became a partner with the founder, and 
continued in that capacity till the death of 
Wilson, May 29, 1822, when he became sole 
| proprietor. 


H. ASKEw. 


W ESTMORLAND CLOCKMAKERS (clxv. 

210, 393).—William Pratt, the clock- 
maker at Askrigg, died in 1857. There was 
also at Askrigg a James Pratt, clockmaker, 
who died in 1850, and a Charles Pratt at 


Leyburn, in business in 1840. 
The John Ogden of Mr. Fawcert’s list 


lived at Bow Brigg, near Askrigg circa 1700; 
died 1741, at Darlington, according to a list 
in my possession. Mark Metcalfe, who died 
in 1776, and John Metcalfe, jun., both car- 
ried on business at Askrigg. KE. Sagar was 
at Middleham in 1621, and Edmund Sagar 
at the same place in 1750. 

Askrigg has long been noted for its clock- 
| makers, of whom one of the last was John 
Skidmore, whose son is probably still in 
business there maintaining his father’s repu- 
tation. 


| As a _ singular point of interest, John 
Ogden of Bow Brigg made a clock which 
| bears the initials E. F. M. and the date 
1681. It was made for Edward and Mar- 


garet Fawcett, who lived at Hardraw. 
clock is described by F. J. Britten. 


| H. ASKEw. 


Spennymoor. 
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Slang, To-day and Yesterday. 
Partridge. (£1 1s. net). 
HE lover of words and the student of 


human nature (be the latter of satiric 
or friendly turn of mind) will be well con- 


tent while occupied with Mr. Partridge’s 
collections and interpretations. It is plea- 


sant to learn fresh things, and it is pleasant 
to see things one knows already adjusted to 
a fresh setting or referred, perhaps, to a 
derivation not heard of before. Mr. Part- 
ridge divides his book into five parts. The 
first, headed ‘General Considerations,’ 

seemed to us the weakest. It is over-full of 
quotations, and too long, oe itself, 
saying obvious things too elaborately. On 
the other hand, Part II, ‘A Sketch of the 
History of English Slang,’ is a useful piece 
of work dealing in separate chapters with the 
several centuries from the sixteenth onwards, 
and bringing out better than one might ex- 
pect from its modest designation, ‘‘ a merest 
sketch,’’ their distinctive qualities as pro- 
ducers of slang. We pass on to ‘ Particu- 
lar Aspects ’— discussion principally of 
‘“‘ standard slang ’’ and then of the numerous 
other varieties produced by the different 
groups formed by people of different interests 
and occupations. Part IV is devoted to 


American Slang; Part V _ gives us three 
vocabularies: English, Australian and 
American, and concludes with an index of 


Both these parts are 
American 


names and themes. 
good, the chapters on 
especially so. 
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| £55) are both attractive. 
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In siailianindi: we would draw our readers’ 
attention to the copious information about 
the novels and other works in which the most 
abundant and authentic examples of slang 
may be sought. 

BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

THE Catalogue No. 26 recently sent us by 
Messrs. Marks anv Co., describes some 900 
items in the way of books on the Fine Arts. 
They offer for £18 the two folio volumes of 
Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery—a collection 
of 100 plates from pictures illustrating the 
plays, engraved by Bartolozzi, Sharpe, Tom- 
kins and others. Under ‘ Pottery and Por- 
celain,’ a good item is the now rare work 
by Gorer and Blacker on ‘ Chinese Porcelain 
and Hard Stones’ (1911: £21). A complete 
set of the publications of the Direr Society 
from 1898 to 1911, 12 portfolios containing 
over 500 reproductions of Diurer’s work (£12 
12s.) ; and the set of plates from the original 
drawings for portraits of persons of the 
court of Henry VIII, made by Hans Hol- 
bein and in his Majesty’s collection (1792: 
Under ‘ Costume ° 
we found Racinet’s ‘ Le Costume Historique’ 
—500 plates—priced £22 10s. (1888) and also 
a copy of that sumptious production, Sir 
George Nayler’s ‘ Coronation of King George 
the Fourth’ (1837: £10 10s.). Another 
pleasant book is Humphrey Repton’s ‘Observ- 


| ations on the Theory and Practice of Land- 


scape Gardening,’ containing 26 plates, most 


of which have movable slips showing the 


| landscapes as they were at first, 
aI | as improved by Repton (1803: £18 18s.). 
ang | 


Our author seems to us sometimes to fling | 


his net rather wide. We doubt 
quotation (such as ‘‘ too much with us’’) is 
fairly counted as slang. St. Aldate’s at 
Oxford was certainly called something that 
sounded like “‘ St. Old’s’’ in the nineteenth 
century: is that spelling anything more than 
a jocular version of the usual Oxford pro- 
nunciation? We shall hear that ‘‘ Maud- 
lin’’ is slang next. Then we suspect ‘‘ Lev- 
ite,’ for a clergyman, of being rather a 
Gallicism than slang. Again, to draw the 


if latent | 


and then 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


| old books or prints. 


| another 


| the envelope the 


line satisfactorily between the colloquial and | 


slang is admittedly difficult, and here and 
there we have thought Mr. Partridge has 
let it run too much on the farther side, as 
we also think he inclines to be a little too 
favourable to passing phrases. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, 


in the County of Bucks, 





Ltd., at 


|at which the contribution in question i: 


their Offices, 
and published at 14, Burleigh Street. London, W.C.2. 


AppRoveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributor: are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
number of the page of 

& Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume aud p3ge 
to be 
found. 


High Wycombe, 





20, High Street, 
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Banecaster (William), M.P. for Lancaster, 
100, (cc rrigendum, 144 

Bapt ismal Muddle, A, 298 

Barbauld (Mrs.) and Priestley’s grand-daugh- 
ter Anna Finch, 424 

Barbecue, ceremony ot the, 29, 85 
‘Barford Abbey,’ author of, 101 
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192 
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at, (Mem.), 326 
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W hite head’s (B. N.), Adventures and Ideas, 

51 





The Last Plays 


Montague), The Werewolf, 


W ‘hitley’ s (Williams T.), Thomas Heaphy 
(1775-1835), 432 
Williams’s (Charles), Reason and 
in the Poetic Mind, 431 
Williams’s (Margaret), William Shenstone 
and his Friends, 36 . 
Wordworth’s (William), 
by Ernest de Selincourt, 90 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, 18, 126, 144, 198, 233, 
287, 342. 360, 413, 468 
Bough-houses, origin of the term, 52, 142 
Bowack (John), An Exercise in Calligraphy, 
400 
Bowles (John), 
of, 446 
30x, Wilts, owner of, 317 
Boy in Buttons, The, 388 
Bozon, Bozun, Bozam ‘ Cousins and Heirs,” 
30, 86, (corrigendum, 144) 
Bramston (Sarah), her family connections, 46 
“Brand the Uncompromising,” his identity, 
403 
Brasses, ancient, 16; 
graphy of, 243 
Brasselay (Monsieur), children of, 334, 447 
Brenton family of Co. Bucks, 191 
Brenton (Sir Charles), classical scholar, 67 
Bridges (James), attorney, 171 
Bridges (Robert), on the spelling of the Testa- 
ment of Beauty, 170 
British Academy, Presidential address by Pro- 
fessor Michael to, (Mem.), 217 
British Sailors Ais AP ears service, (Mem.), | 
99 


Beauty 


London publisher, descendants 


continental, 128; a biblio- 


Ja 


Browne, Elizabethan Actor, 389, 428 


Brydges (Rev. Richard), his connection with | 
the family of Chandos, 190 | 
Buckinghamshire, mural painting in, (Mem.), | 
: | 


vo 

‘Bucolic Dissertation, The,’ 209 

“ Bull in a china shop,” origin of the phrase, 
334, 377 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Rome. Ed. by Karl | 


Westminster Papers. 


The Prelude. Ed. | 


| Churches, 
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Burniston and Finch families, 387 

Burton (John Hill), historian of Scotland, 227, 
264 

Butcher 
hai, 319 

Butterscotch as a Scotch or 

‘ Butterwitches,’ 

Button Gwinnet, 

Button, Pike and Pyke, 
families, 298 

| “ Buxom’’ as meaning 

riage service, 24 
| Byard (Edwin John), 
British Museum, 110 

Byng, “‘ Mr.,’”’ 99, 137, 196 

Byron (Lord), his ‘Don Juan,’ 67, 157 

Cc 

Cabbage Soe iety, The, 42 1, 464 

Cacti, ‘char: icteristic features of, (Mem.), 271 

Caddick and Tucker, portrait painte rs at Liver- 
pool, 81, 123, (corrigendum, 144) 

Caen Wood and Lord Beaconsfield, 327 

Calf as Inn Sign, 44 

Callard (Grace), born since 1815, married 
Robert Lee, her parents’ names, 299, 340 

‘alton (Thomas), London Goldsmith, pedigree 
wanted, 446 


(Rev. Charles Henry), Dean of Shang- 


English sweet, 100 
’ origin of the word, 82, 156 
The family of, 95, 136 

Wigsell and Wizgzall 


“ 


obedient ” in mar- 


his retirement from the 


Capital letters after a full stop, 334, 446 
Carew family of Beddington Park, Surrey, 263 


Carey (Henry), and an XVIIIth century satire 
on Matrimony, 363 
pe (Henry), books by, 300, 336 


Carlton Gardens, S.W., No. 4, 189 
Casanova and Pauline, a conjecture, 300 
** Casexen ” as a Christian name, 190 
Channing (William Ellery), 1818-1901, 

lish correspondence, 229 
Chanties, Sailors’, 425 
Chapels on Bridges, location of, 411, 449 
Chevenix’s Toyshop, proprietor of, 387 
“Chevy Chase,’ Paradies of, 8; school picture, 


his Eng- 


44 
( . holm (Caroline), 1808-1877, her descendants, 
53 
Christ Church, 
in, 13 


Christian Names :— 


Westminster, lost memorials 


Casexen, 190 
Clemency, 302 
Triandré iphilia, 249, 305 
Christian Names, multiple, 
Christian Names, unusual, 
268, 284, 305, 358, 376 
Christian Name, use of initial for, 47 
Christmas ship folk lore, 280 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
(Mem.), 253 
Church, Clipping the, 461 
Fashions in painting, 460 
Church Registers wanted, 424, 465 
Churches and Lotteries, 191, 232, 427 
Churches ruined, restored to use, 14, 30, 87, 
411, 466 
Churches of Devon, Sir Stephen ae notes 
on, 20, 63, 96, 130, 168, 204, 241, 274, 314, 349, 
382, 420, 456 
Cibber (Colley), a letter to his daughter, 80 


263, 338 
32, 71, 142, 212, 249, 


Brasses_ at, 
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Cicero and Shakespeare, 116; in Middle Eng- 
lish, 120; reference wanted, 460 

‘Cigarette Papers,’ by Joseph Hatton, 
form of, 354, 430 

Cinema, ‘The, as a new 
109 

“Claret under ninety 
phrase, 373, 428 

Claribee, Mr., Wine merchant, 

Clavering (Robert), Bishop of 
120, 160 

Clemency as a Christian name, 302 

Clement, Parry and Radcliffe families, 209, 245, 
282, 338, 428 

Clerical collar, Roman, its 
the Church of England, 66 

Clocks without dials, instances of, 353, 391, 447 

Clockmakers, in Westmorland, list of, 210, 393 

Clopton, Co. Cambridge, history of, (Mem.), 253 

Clover in Folk-lore, 371, 429 

Coal-Mines, lighted by Fish Scales, 263 

Cobham (Eleanor), Duchess of Gloucester, her 
imprisonment in the Isle of Man, 372 


volume 
form of Art, (Mem.), 
four,” meaning of the 


(Mem.), 272 
Peterborough, 


introduction into 


Cock on Hoop,” use of the phrase, 152, 302, 
335 
Cockpit Yard, Bloomsbury, 31 
Coker (Sir Henry), his identitv, 228, 264 
Colebrook Priory, Birmingham, 122, 160 
Coleridge Marginalia, 226 
Coles (Elizabeth), author. her identity, 11, 49 


Columbus (Christopher), on the stage, 160 
Commandments, eleventh and twelfth, 387, 428, 


448 
Commonplace books earlier than 1750, (Mem.), 
343 
Conway (Christopher), his ancestry, 281 
Cooper (Samuel), miniaturist, 229, 266 


Books, Old MS., 343, 408 


Commonplace 
Lord Gorell appointed Editor 


‘Cornhill, The,’ 

of, (Mem.), 2 
Corpse Roads in country districts, 209, 248 
Cotgreave Pedigree Forgeries, (Mem.), 217 
Coventry Trinity Guild, 153, 194 


Crab Mill Old, The, 99, 137, 214, 250, 268 
Crane (Stephen), Notes on, 243 
Crests :— 


A Paschal Lamb looking backwards, 280 
A Wolf’s head holding a second in the 
mouth, 403 
Cretney, Manx name of, 227 
Cricket-Bat Makers, early, 403 
Crocodile in Heraldry, 354, 391 
Cromwell (Olive r), his burial, 32 
“ Crossing one’s shoe,”’ custom of, 245, 375 


“ Cuckoo Pin,” meaning of the term, 26, 84, 
105 
Culpeper (Nicolas), 1616-1654, apothcary and 


astrologer, 319, 376 
Curfew Rell, London’s last, 85 
‘Cynara’ poem by Ernest Dowson as a song, 
‘ 
Cynesige, Bishop of Lichfield, 949-963, and the 
Royal House of Wessex, 47 


D 
Dandridge (Bartholomew), portrait painter and | 
his family, 219, 236, 59, 337, 464 
Dartington Church, lotteries at, 191, 232, 427 
Day and Ward families of New York, 227 
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Delamere family, 103 

Denver (Balthazar), portraits by, 66, 104 

De Pollisworth (Adam), ancestor of, 403 

De Quincey (Janet), wife of Dugal de Seton, 
1100, 319 

Derby (6th Earl of) and Van Dyck, 67 

Dering and Finch families, 374, 410 

De Ros (Adam), author and poet, 71 

Derwentwater (Countess of), the case of, 103, 
158, 211 

Devon Churches of Sir Stephen Glynne’s, Notes 
on, 20, 63, 96, 130, 168, 204, 241, 274, 314, 
349, 382, 420, 456 

Devonshire tokens, 

Dialect words of Nottingham 

Dicconson, Mr., biographer of 

Dickens Chair, A, 46, 105, 160 

Dickinson (E mily), a Bibliographical note on, 
39; a song of, 387 

‘ Diddykye, i etymology of the word, 14 

Dido in modern literature, 134, 196, 230, 286 

Dockham Hall, Co. Durham, 25 

‘Doewra,” origin of the name, 67, 106, 138, 
195 

Drawbridge, the, structure and mechanism of, 
207, 250 

“Dream Pedlary,” by 
as a song, 191 

Dreiser (Theodore), record of, 226 

Drought during last summer, (Mem.), 361 


collection of, 403 
and district, 2929 
James II, 357 


Thomas Love Beddoes, 


Drury family of Harrow, 334 

Drtid’s Invocation to the Dawn, words and 
music of, 300 

Dryden Concordance to, its existence, 244, 376 


Dryden (Fr: ances) , her relationship to the Dry- 
dens of Canon’s Ashby, 171 

Dryden (John), portraits of, 33, 160, 194, 377 

Dryden’s Head Inn, Great North Road, 99 

“ Dudman ” as a term for scarecrows, 171, 213 

Duel between Buckingham and Shrewsbury, 
1668, 22 

Dues, Orphan for imported wines, 190 

Durhs = Quitclaim, A, 1683, 386, 427 


Dver (Gideon), of Police Force, born circa 1832, 
334 
E 
East India Company’s House, decoration of, 


135, 177 
Eaton (Joseph), and the Sinking Fund Society, 
318, 377, 407 
Eccleston family arms, 317, 333 
Eclipse, the skeleton of, 323 
Editorial :— 
Corpse Roads in country districts, 209 
Enclitic -Que, The, 388 
“Let Amurath to Amurath succeed,” 405 
“ Ley,” use of the word, 250 
Motion, perpetual, Bibliogr aphy of, 141 
Wessel (Horst), song of, 155 
“Who list to hunte? I know where is an 
hinde,” 282 
“ Blia,’” original MS. of, its whereabouts, 207 
Elizabeth (Queen), her birth 400 years ago, 
(Mem.), eit 
Ellis (Rev, C.), his Scripture Catechism of the 
Whole Religion of A Christian, 11 
Enclitic -Que, The, 388 
England’s first play, 25 
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Vol. clxv. SUBJECT 


English Association Pamphlet, No. 85, (Mem.), 
361 

English classics, 
languages, 155 
‘ Englishman in Paris, The,’ author of, 101 

English novel the most translated, 155 

English settlers, the First, in Co. Antrim, 425 

E nglish schoolboy’s dress, 389 


translations into Oriental 


Epitaphs:— 
At Fatehgark, United Provinces, 5 
Epsom Salts in an ,ebitaph, 300, 340, 410 
“Hell for leather,” 389 
On Countess of Pembroke, 133, 175 
Epsom Salts in an Hpiti iph, 300, 340, 410 
Evelyn Memorial, An, in Northumberland, 
446 
Exeter (Mem.), 148 


F 


< ——, its use as an adjective, 129 
Faick Laws, The, purpose of, fk 
Family Soc ieties, existence of, 284, 377 
Farington, Anderton, Beconsaw pont Massey 
families, 155, (corrigendum, 198) 
Fashions, nineteenth century, 281; 
55, 176 
Fatehgarh, United Provinces, 
Fauntleroy costume, 51 
Fawcett (Joseph), An American poet, obit. 1804, 
389 
Fielding (Sir Edmund), letters from Lord Har- 
rington, 1730-42, 207 
Fielding (Sir John), married 1751, 133, 178, 194, 
304 
Fielding, translations of, 156 
Film Cache, A, as a landmark, 333 
“Filthy Lucre,” as an expression, 101, 138 
Finch and Burniston families, 387 
Finch and Rudge Families, 374, 410 
Finch and Dering families, 374, 410 
Finger-bowls, 249, 411 
Fire Engines and insurance, 208, 247, 284, 338, 
429 
Fire Magic, Formula for conjuring of, 45 
Fireproof House, A, 14, 51 
Florentine church art, 134 
Folk-lore:— 
Clover, 371, 429 
Dance and song 
(Mem.), 434 
Kippers, etymology of, 243, 304 
Shoe, crossing one’s, 245, 305, 375 
Theatre, The Superstitions of, 422 
“The wife, the sister and the mother,” 281, 


Churches, 


spread of, 


epitaph at, 5 


survival in England, 


323 
Warwickshire horseshses and witches, 189, 
267 
Foot and Mouth Disease presumed cause of, 
425 


Foreign travel, costumes for, 91, 139 

Fraser (John), botanist, 1750-1811, portraits of, 
96 

F Sacto family, 121 

French Booksellers’ Terms, meaning of, 190 

French influence on English porcelain, 263 

French literature, (Mem.), 146 

French mustard, recipe for, 119 
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French Revolution, side lights on its ante- 
cedents, (Mem.), 109 

Freeman, Garnet and Halley families, 15 

‘Fresher’s Don’t, The,’ meaning of, 429 

Frog, ¢ Cambridge edible the, 84, 124 

Fruit growing for the amateur, (Mem.), 37 

Iry’s Buildings, Islington, erection of, 190 


G 


Garnet, Freeman and Halley families, 15 

Gattey (Etienne Frangois), French mathemati- 
cian, 189 

Gauld (George), surveyor, 99, 138 

Gautier (Theophile) and translator of his 
*‘L’Art,’? 135 

Gavelkind at Edmonton, Co. Middlesex, 175 
George IV and the Battle of Waterloo, 213; 
and the Crown Jewels, 445 

German modes of address in the last century, 
228 

Ghosts, fear of, (Mem.), 145 

Gibson (Robert), of Lancaster, 1721, 171 

Gilbert as a mason, 152 

Gil Blas at Medina del Campo, 227 

Gipsies, Bibliography of, 14, 393 

Gissing (George), four American contributions 
by, (Mem.), 236 

Glynne (Sir Stephen), Notes on the Churches 
of Devon, 20, 63, 96, 130, 168, 204, 241, 274, 
314, 349, 382, 420, 456 

Goodwin (William), 1748, parentage of, 353 

Goodyear, The, Regency sportsman, 67 

Gordon (James), of Tobago and the Royal 
Society, 33, 87, 153; in Hanwell Churchyard, 
207 

Gorsuch family, 435 

Graffiti, a book in English on, 11 

Grahames and the wearing of the colour green, 
142 

Grangerizing, preparation for, 262, 303, 376, 427 

Gri asshopper in Gresham crest, 207, 248 

Graves’s Urn in memory of Shenstone, 165 

Gray’s Elegy, classical reminiscences in, 371 

Greene family of Co. York, 353 

Gregory family of London, 405 

Gresham crest, grasshopper in, 207, 248 

Grey family of Co. Kildare, 134 

Grey Friars of Romney, 10, 87 

Grey (Lady Catherine), her will, 387 

Grey (Thomas), Marquis of Dorset, 131 

a ie Kilronan, Co. Roscommon, property 

f, 353, 411, 448 


Pind fe umily of Lavenham, Suffolk, 209 


Grunnius in Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ 25, 85 
H 
Hailey, Haley and Haly families, 428 
Hallam (Arthur), centenary of his death, 


(Mem.), 168 
Halley, Freeman and Garnet families, 315 
Hanchet family of Co. Cambridge, 82, 141 
“Hannibal Scratchy ” in Browning’s ‘ Pippa 
asses’ and Fielding’s use of the same name, 
351 
Harris (William), of Hailsham, author of ‘Life 
and Experience,’ 318 
Hastings (Warren), and his family, 372, 311 
Hatton Garden Court in 1833, 229 
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‘Haywire Mind,” an Americanism, 385, 461 
Hell for Leather,” origin of the expression, 
388 

Hemmings (Rev. John), 
Pryde’s Regiment, 46 

Hennessey (J. H. N.), F.R.S., 80 

Henri Il, Recueil des Actes de, 444 

Henry I, his second coronation, 45, 102 

Henrietta Street, Register Office closed, 332 

Henry VIII, verses of, 299 


Heraldry :— 


Argent on a mount vert, a bird (? a dove 
proper); or a chief gules a crescent be- 


tween two molets or, 446 
Azure, a fess argent between a griffin in 
chief and an estoile in base or, 244 
Champagne, arms of, 133, 177 
Chevron, between three suns, 280, 341 
Crocodile, use of, 354, 391 
Kiccleston fi umily, arms of, 317, 333 
Navarre, arms of, 133, 177 
Herbert (Algernon), 1792-1855, 423 
Herbert family of Montgomery Castle, 353 
Hesketh (R. ?), a painter, 405, 447 
*‘ Highgate Worthies,’ a pamphlet on, (Mem.), 
415 
“ Hill,” watchmaker son of the Cavalier, 334, 


High Torrs, Co. Wigtown, 
(Mem.), 415 

Hinton (James), ancestry of, 135 

Holland pieks and pikes in, 231 

Holland (Philemon), Headmaster of Coventry 
Grammar School, 66, 105, 157 

Hollar, works of, (Mem.), 254 

Holmeden (‘Thomas), slaying of, 100 

Hood (Thomas), jokes by, 32 

Hoord (Attorney-General), his identity, 424 

Hope Diamond, the, its owners and fate, 191, 
286, 359 

“Hopkins Vulture,” his identity, 228, 267 

Horse Shoe Trials at Lancaster, 282 

Hortense (Queen), letters of, (Mem.), 55 

* Hot-Pot,”’ survival as a wedding custom, 279 

House Fireproof, A, 14, 5 

Humphrey (John), heputy Governor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, 27 

Hunstantworth, Co. Durham, an unusual war 
memorial at, 119 

Hunt (Leigh), and Harold Skimpole, 135, 213, 
265 

Hymns :— 


Druid’s Invocation to the Dawn, 319 
Hyderabad Nizam of, Army of, 1813, 1853, 
(Mem.), 235 


Roman relics at, 


I 

I approve what Paul allowed,” 
wanted, 191, 230 
Initial, use of for Christian name, 47 
“ Tndulto,” Smollett’s use of the word, 387 
Inns, Bibliography of, 371, 430, 464 
Inquisitions post-mortem, date of the earliest, 

13 
Inscriptions, St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 16 
Iquique, English graves at, 225 
Trish Records of Commonwealth period, 120 
Irwin of Streamstown, Co. Sligo, 50 


chaplain to Col. 


etc., reference | 


J 


Jamaican illness, its nature, 99 

Jeffries (Rev. Richard), ob. 1830, 155, 194, 285 

Jennings (Richard), of Standridge, Co. Herts, 
354, 370 

Jennings (Capt. Robert), 121 

Jews and Mediaeval Guilds, 2 304; as Crafts- 
men in the Middle Ages, 262, -— 339 

Johnson (Lionel), letters of, 374 

Tohnson’s Use of the Triplet, Note on, 23 

Johnstone (Mr.), of Pontefract and some York- 
shire MSS., 46 

‘Jolley Roger, The,’ 
this title, 389 

Jones (William), Quaker and author, 120, 157, 
1° 





dates of stories bearing 


Juries in the 18th century, 227 
K 


Keats (John), new readings for a letter of, 385; 
queries on, 29; sonnet wrongly ascribed to, 


51 

Keeley (Robert), the actor, 1793-1870, 403 

Kelly (Count), 1759, 153 

Kennett family of Wrightington Hall, 11, (cor- 
rigendum, 72) 

Kentisbeare Church, Devon, 20 

Kenton Church, Devon, 20 

KKenwood, London, 49, 68; and the Blemunds, 
201 

Kevelaer Miittergottes at, in Heine’s poem, 263 

Kidd (Capti ain), character of, (Mem.), 91 

King’s Cupbearer in the 16th ce ntury, 446 

King’s Highways as an expression, 226, 286 

King s Kesswel! Church, Devon, 21 

Kings Teignton Church, Devon, 21 

King’s Ships built at Barrow-in-Furness, 183; 
at Belfast, 257; in Scotland, 293, 309, 329, 347, 
368, 380, 398, 418, 448, 453; on the N.E. Coast 
of England, 38, 59, 74, 110 

Kingswear Church, Devon, 22 

Kinsey family of Montgomery, 
name, 14 

Kippers, etymology of, 243, 304 

Kirkby Thore, Roman remains at, 191, 232 

Kirkdale Loraine, monumental stone at, 154 

Knifebox, use of, 388 

Knights, un-knighted, 142 

Knucklebones or Dibs, game of, 147, 193 


L 


Lagham and St. John of Basing families and 
pedigrees of, 12 

Lamb (Charles), some uncollected letters of, 
296; a quotation from Milton, 27 

Lambert (John), eldest son of Col. John Lam- 
bert, 153, 214 

Lamerton Church, Devon, 63 

Landkey Church, Devon, 63 

‘Latter Day Leaves,’ author of, 280 

Law (Jean), married Alexander 
1696, 319 

Leadenhall and Billingsgate Markets, 332 

Leeds University and Brotherton Library, 
(Mem.), 307 

Le Pelley family of Guernsey, 31, 

Lestrange (Margaret), her Vdentite. 45 


origin of the 


Anderson, 
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“Levit ’ an obsolete variant of ‘lever,’ 317 


Lewis (John), and Peter Jones, amalgamation | * 


of, 339 

“Ley,” use of the word, (Mem.), 199, 250, 341 

Lifton Church, Devon, 64 

Lincolnshire Bagpipes, use of, 48, 83, 136 

Lincolnshire Militia, list of the officers, 1759- 
1799, 318, 355 

Littleham Church, Devon, 64 

Little Torrington Church, Devon, 96 

Live-stock movements in the South West of 
England, (Mem.), 127 

Livery hats as worn by men servants, 300 

Lloyd (Ludovic and Richard), origin of, 389 

Lock (William), of Norbury in Mickleham, 
paternity of, 333 

London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
Transactions of, (Mem.), 236 

London, Changing:— 

Billingsgate Market, disuse of City Police 
at, 332; Carlton Gardens, No. 4, 189; 
Henrietta Street Register Office closed, 
332: Jones (Peter), and John Lewis, 
amalgamation of 332; Leadenhall Mar- 
ket, disuse of City police at, 332; Lewis 
(John) and Peter Jones, amalgamation 
of, 332; Prince’s Row Register Office 
closed, 332; Sackville Street, W., 444; 
Tilling’s buses absorbed in London Trans- 
port, 332 

Cockpit Yard, Bloomsbury, 31 

Curfew Bell, the last, 88 

Hatton Garden, Court in 1833, 229 

Rosary Chapel, 81, 173 

London Dialectical Society, 373, 409 

London’s Official rat catcher, 375, 408 

London University, Laying of Foundation 
Stone by the King, (Mem.), 1 

Long family of Jamaica, 281, 339 

Long Island, Colonial life on, ‘(Me m.), 307 

Lowe (Cornet Samuel), death of, 132, 286 

Lueas family of Moor Hall, Co. Hertford, 31 
386 

Lucas Lane, Margate, reason of its name, 334 

Ludlow (Major General Edmund), his letters, 
orc 


Ludlow Papers, The Authorship of, 279, 426 
Lumley (Robert), Sterne’s father-in-law, 101, 


Lustleigh Church, Devon, 97 
Lydford Church, Devon, 97 


M 


Maccabees. Third, date of last printing 
modern language, 405 

Macdonald (Marie 
Marianne), 210 

Macdonald of Mac thriemore, 405, 447 

“Mad as a Hatter.” origin of the expression, 
172 

“Madman, The, that fell in love’ with 
Cleopatra,” 460 
“Madonna Dell ’ 


na 


(Alexandrine  Sidonie 


Impruneta, 244, 283, 303, 358 


Magazine numbers wanted, 82 

Magic formulas for conjuring of Fire, 45 
Maldon Church, Devon, 130 

Malton (Mr.), 
373 


“a virtuous and learned priest,” 
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Mamhead Church, Devon, 130 

Man of Straw, A,’ meaning of the phrase, 
387 

Manaton Church, Devon, 130 

Manchester Athenaeum Club, 228 

Manchester Medici Society, 228 


*‘ Manfrone,’ author ot, 374 


Mann baronetcy, 244, 283 

Mansfield (Lord) and Caen Wood, 

Mi ircks family of New Sarum, Wilts, 172 
‘Marginalia,” singular of, 244 

Mario (Jessie White), Biography of, 423, 465 

Mark (St.), Vi, 3. rendering of, 191, 231 

Markes family of Somerset, 445 

Mi irks, use of, 460 

Markluin (I.), artist, 424 

Marriages, Quaker, 82, 124 

Marriage in old age, records of, 318, 357, 376, 
392 

Marshall (General), of Golden Square, 134 

Marshall (Robert), details of his career, 135 

Marshall (William), Scots composer, (Mem.), 
37 

Martinhoe Church, Devon, 131 

Marwood (William), executioner, 231, 368 

Mary, Queen of Scots, reasons for her title, 244 
283 

Mary Tavy Church, Devon, 131 

Massey, Anderton, Beconsaw and 
families, 155, (corrigendum, 198) 

Maunsell (Richard), of Chicheley, 227, 429 

Mawley (Mr.), portrait painter, 1842, 244 

MeAudell (James), Scottish engraver, 134 

Meavy Church, Devon, 132 

Mediaeval Fairs in the North Country, 81, 140 

Melon, stalkless, (Mem.), 290 

Melville (Herman), a satire on him in verse, 
102 

Memory and Old Age, 133, 411, 449 

Vercurius Bellicus, The, of 1643, 345 

Mereworth of Mereworth, Co. Kent, 405 

Merks (Thomas), Bishop of Carlisle, 210, 248, 
166 

Merton Church, Devon, 132 

= st Cream,” origin of the phrase, 263 


Farington 


ac owee and Washington families, 377, 407 

Milk-Stick, its use, 47, 86 

Milton Abbas Church, Devon, 168 

Milton (John), a familiar quotation in ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ from 65; further notes on Artis 
Logicae, 56; Latin Prosody, 144, 174, 322 

Minsters, the title as applied to churches, 148, 
192 (corrigendum, 252) 

Mistletoe and Christmas, 440 

Monastic churches plate, discovery of, 119, 159 

Monkleigh Church, Devon, 168 

Monks (James), Dragoon Guard, details con- 
cerning, 120 

Monumental Inscriptions at Purnea, India, 
149, 166, 187 

Moore (George Peter), author, 445 

Moravian Graveyard customs, (Mem.), 217 

More (Hannah), centenary of, (Mem.), 146 

Moreri (Abbé Louis), reference in his diction- 
ary, 100 

es Bay, Queensland, first commandants 


of, 
Wasa Hampstead Church, Devon, 169 
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Morgan’s Grave. Lyme Regis, 13, 429. 466 


Morland (George), an unexplained picture by, 
Morning Post of Feb. 15, 1774, evidence of, 
(Mem.), 199 


Morris (W.) 1811, of Oxford, 373 

Morthoe Church, Devon, 169 

Moses’s Rod, its subsequent ownership, 65 

Motion Perpetual, books on, 67, 106, 125, 141, 
268, (corrigendum, 180), 377 


Motto :— 

ibi salus,” 280 

263, 338 
119 


“Lux Dei it 
Multiple Christian Names, 
Mustard, French, recipe for, 


N 


Naming of Suburban Villas, 16, 160 


Newce (—), married Morgan Jenkins, 1610, 100 

Newcomb (Thomas), his attack on Defoe, 200 

ewman (Cardinal), and snapdragon at Ox- 
ford, 152 


Newspaper Bi-Lingual, 245, 282, 321, 391, 428 
Newton Abbot Church, Devon, 204 
Newton Ferrers Church, Devon, 204 
Newton St. Cyres Church, Devon, 204 
eer century fashions, 280 
ah’s Ark, The, history of the toy, 445 
Non Pend: Ra dormio,” reference wanted, 191, 
230 
North Bovey 
North Country 


205 
‘airs, 81, 


Church, Devon 


Mediaeval | 140 


North Huish Church, Devon, 205 
North Molton Church, Devon, 205 
North Tawton Church, Devon, 206 


Northam Church, Devon, 206 


Northstead Manor, its whereabouts, 134, 177, 
202 

Norton family, 14 

Norton (Ferdinando), born circa 1699, 459 

Norwich, St-. Peter’s Hungate, converted into 


museum, (Mem.), 1 
Norwich, city churches of, 
of, (Mem.), 37 


(Mem.), 1; regalia 


Nose literature, Remarks on English, 3, 50, 
70, 88, 102, 124, 139, 159, 195. 249, 285, 430 
Oo 

Oakhampton Church, Devon, 241 

Oath on a Popish Testament, 439 

Obituary: Addy, Sidney Oldall, 378, 396; Penny 
Norman, 288 

Offwell Church, Devon, 241 

7 ams and Runes, Bibliographical notes on, 

oO; aaiih: eighteenth century, 81, 160 

Old Vic, mirror curtain at, in 1821, (Mem.), 
235 

Oliver (Nicholas). born 1740. his parents, 228 


Orange Blossom, 35, (corrigendum, 72) 
Orphan Dues for imported wines. 190 
Ostia, Excavations at, (Mem.), 433 
Otterton Church, Devon, 241 

Ottery St. Mary Church, Devon, 241 
“Own ” in book and magazine titles, 
Oxford Circus as a place-name, 281 


263, 323 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Vol. elxy. 


P 

Dorset, 173 

Devon, 27 
nature of his duties, 423, 
Palms grown under weights, 244, 320 
Paradise, the denizens of, 66 
Parratt (James Meredith), his parentage, 134 
Parry (Clement), and Radcliffe families, 209, 

245, 282, 338, 428 
Paston Letters, expense of 


Paget family of 
Paignton Church, 


Palfreyman, 163 


printing, (Mem.), 
f his death, 82 
initials, 122, 160 
form of the story, 263 


415 
Pattinson 
PAIN.» 
‘Peau de chagrin, 


(William), date of 
meaning of the 
folk 


Peele, Miscellaneous Notes on, 273 
Pembroke (Countess of), Epitaph on, 135, 175 
Pepys (Samuel), Bibliography of, (Mem.), 182; 


relations of, 16; secrecy of his Diary, (Mem.), 


397; wedding day ot, 30, 86 


remegela (Norman), death of, 288 

Perey (Bishop), and Sir Walter Scott, 308 
‘Peter Pindar,’ critical study of, 374 

Peter Tavy Chureh, Devon, 275 


Peterson (Samuel) and Laurence Sterne, 247 
Petrockstow Church, Devon, 275 
Philadelphian Bible, a spurious, 333 
Phillipp (Sir T.), MS. from his 
wanted, 423 
Phoenicians in 
158, 193, 230 
Phonographic 


collection 


Britain, books on, 33, 101, 138, 


Records of literary figures, 411 


Pigeon (Major). his identity, 81, 412, 465 
Pike, Pyke, Button, Wigsell and Wigzall 
families, 298 
Pilton Church, Devon, 276 
“Pint of all N: itions,” meaning of, 84 
Place-name :— 
Oxford Circus, 281 
Planche (James Robinson), Somerset Herald, 


1866, 66, 105 


Plantagenet, origin of the name, 228, 266, 377 
Plant Stems, sections used in design, 244, 341 
Play Bills in booklet form, 170, 211 


Andrew) Church, 277 

Plympton East Church, Devon, 314 

Plympton West Church, Devon. 314 

Plymstock Church, Devon, 315 

Poe (Edgar Allen), autograph of, 316; 
plagiarism of his story ‘The Purloined Let- 
ter,’ (Mem.), 416 


Plymouth (St. 


Poetry, The criticism of, by E. V. Lucas, 
(Mem.), 127 ! 
Pound, the, and the sovereign, 333 


Powderham Church, Devon, 315 
Powell (Francis Richard). artist, 120 
Praenomina of Women, 172 


Price (Hon. Robert). _ of the Exchequer, 
1714, portrait of, 

‘Pride and Soran > query from, 388 

Prince’s Row Register Office. 332 


“Prince d’Aquitaine a la Tour Abolie,” his- 
tory of, 154 

Princes in The Tower, guilt of their murder, 
397 

Private Theatricals in the eighteenth century, 
15, 32, 84, 142, 198; 264, 411, 465 

Programme, Sports of 1798, 351 


Pronunciation affected, 245, 286 
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Vol. clxv. 


Proverbs and Phrases:— 
Annie Oakleys, 206 
Bull in a china shop, 334, 377 
Dirty work at the cross roads, 141 
Filthy Luere, 101, 1388 
“Hell for Leather,” 388 
King’s Highway, 226, 286 
Mad as a Hatter, 173 
Man of Straw, A, 387 
Methodist Cream, 263, 359 
To die in the last diteh, 51 
Purnea, India, monumental inscription at, 149, 
166, 187 
Pyke (or Pike) families of London and Green- 
wich, 268 
Pyworthy Church, Devon, 316 


Quaker Marriages, 82, 124, 305 
Quincy (or Quincey), Karls of Winchester, 10, 
140, 176 


Quotations :— 

Amici fures temporis, 176 

Anglus in Aethiopem, 156 

Aperiatur scrimium ut 
silium, 156 

A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 11 

Barnabae Itinerarium, 27, 71 

Be calm ye great parents, 47 

lifficit egregios nobilis aula viros, 156 

Kt novus iste nova dolor aestuat ortus ab 
anno., 156 

Feras, non culpes, quod vitare non potes. 
56 

Fistula dulce eanit, 156, 215 

Fragmina suggesti sacrarunt fercula festi, 
156 

Generally speaking, Falstaff’s companions 
lie open to the charge made by P.P.,” 
etc., 2, 7 

He did upon the very border stand, 229, 
269 

Hedaraeque tropaea camini, 156 

| heard thy fate without a tear, 375, 412 

In a very short time an Irish Celt will 
be as rare, etc., 319 

In noxam sectatur et umbra, 156 

Intrepida constent verba, 122, 160 

Ista domus fit Dasypodis dumus, 156 

Highwayman, The, 11, 52 

Let Amurath to Amurath succeed, 405 

Mankind starts at the rank of Baron, 319 

My father was an Afghan, 191, 160 

Nullus extra te carcer, 156 

Par nulla figura dolori, 156, 215, 323 

“Queen Katherine Howard she gave me a 
fee,”’ 389, 430 

Quid nescis, si teipsum noscas, 156 

Rien rechercher, rien rejetter, 26: 

Surrepta, refulsit in orbe clarior, 156 

That Western American who wrote affec- 
tionately on the tomb of a comrade, 27 

The bride went into her chamber and knew 
not what should befall her there, 354 

The man who is not a Radical at twenty- 
five has something the matter with his 
heart, ete., 172 

The pendulum of day is almost swung, 47 


2 
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reperiatur con- | 
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| Quotations :— 


To live in the hearts of those we love, is 
not to die, 156 

‘l'o see that entertaining play, 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 446 

Vidi quod speravi, vidisse tamen dolui 
peraegre (sic) spectando quod petii, 156 

Vulnera clausa potius cruciant, 156 

“When at home ther dress was a red silk 
gown,” etc., 460 

When God has a difficult job on hand He 
gives it to His Englishman, 47 

Who list to hunt? I know where there is 
an hinde, 282 

With silent course that no loud 
annoy, 122 


storms 


R 


Slang, origin of 
“Monkey,” 134, 177, 212 
Radcliffe (James Clement), his marriage to 
Clementina Parry, 1771, 209, 245, 282, 338, 428 

Raleigh (Grenville), obit 1720, 153, 194 

Raleigh (Sir Walter), his relationship to 
Joseph Ashbury, 227 

Raree-Show, information concerning, 423, 465 

Rat catcher, London’s official, 375, 408 

Ravenhurst, Aston, Birmingham, (Mem.), 451 

Reddish (Mrs.), at Bristol, 1776, 79 

References for allusions wanted, 191, 230 

Remarks on English Nose Literature, 3, 50, 70, 
88, 107, 124, 139, 159, 195, 249, 285, 430. 

Rembrandt in England, 372 

Rennie (James), of Lee, Kent, 88, 125 

Rennie (John), of Lee, Kent, 88 

Revelstoke Church, Devon, 349 

Reviewers, functions of, from the booksellers’ 
standpoint, (Mem.), 251, of unread books, 351 

** Revue,” introduction of, 459 

Rewe Church, Devon, 350 

Richard II at Stratford-on-Avon, (Mem.), 164 

Register Offices at Princes Row and Henrietta 
Street, closing of, 332 

“Road to Hymen,’ eighteenth 
phlet, 26 

Robin Hood skeleton in St. Michael’s Church- 
yard, Nottingham, 99, 281, 321 

Roche (S.), miniature painter, 373, 407, 427 

Rockbeare Church, Devon, 350 

‘Roderick Random,’ seamen’s rhymes in, 153 

Rodney (Admiral), his pedigree, 209 

Rosary Chapel, London, 81, 173 

Rosebery (Lord), sale of his library, (Mem.), 1 

Rosetti (Dante Gabriel), in America, 229, 358, 
408 

Roundy (Roundee, Rounday, Philip), of Salem, 
New England, obit, 1768, 334 

Rudge and Finch families, 40, 374 

Russia and the American Revolution, 423 

Rye excavations at, (Mem.), 27 


S 
Sachsenspiegel, The, its 
290 
ackville Street, changes in, 444 
acring Bell in the Church of 
136, 174, 211 
Sailors’ Superstition as to “ black cat under a 
tub,” 460 


Racing ‘Pony ” and 


century pam- 


illustrators, (Mem.), 


S 
S England, 45, 








wo 
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St. Bavon’s Cathedral, Ghent, guide to monu- 
mental inscription at, 28, 86, 140, 173 

St. Christopher le Stocks, 302, 411 

St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, (Mem.), 2 

St. Giles, The Legend of, picture of, 46 

St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, fire in the 
vaults in 1763, 318 

St. John of Basing 
pedigrees of, 12 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
16 

St. Olave’s, 
crypt, 4 

St. Sophia, Legends of, 452 

Saints, vindictiveness of, 82 

Saintsbury (George), commemorative 
on, at British Academy, (Mem.), 343 

Salcombe Church, Devon, 382 

Salmon and Apprentices, 15, 319, 376 

Sandford Church, Devon, 383 

Sandilands family (Torphichen), 424 

Sandilands (Magdalene), married Andrew 
derson, 1698, 318 

Seth-Smith and Abel-Smith families, 423 

Saturday half-holiday, its origin, 49, 159, 176 

Scanderbeg, Bibliography wanted, 120, 158 

School account, 18th century, 200, 264, 301, 339 

School ‘‘ Fundavit ” Stone, 171, 214, 248, 337, 
392, 429 

Schuyler family of America, 16 

Scoring half a run at cricket, 25, 70, 123 

Scott (Sir Walter), and Bishop Percy, 308 

Scott (Walte1 banker, obit, 1810, 354 

Secrecy in Preparations, 88 

Selfridge’s (Mr. Gordon), on too many shops, 
(Mem.), 434 

Selsey, hoard of Roman coins from a villa site 
at, (Mem.), 325 

Sem(mjerwater, lake of, its origin, 390 

Shakespeare (William) and Cicero, 116; and the 
religious drama, 254; modern treatment of 


and Lagham families, 
inscriptions in, 
Hart 


Street, discovery of well in 


address 


An- 


the text of his plays, (Mem.), 181; Richard I] : 


on the Continent, 464 

Shakespearian Music Lesson, A, 253 

Sharpe (Joshua), conveyancer, obit. 1786, 318 

Shaldon Church, Devon, 383, 465 

Shaugh Church, Devon, 383 

Shaw (William), original of 
Squeers, 405, 467 

Sheepstor Church, Devon, 384 

Shenstone (William) as a letter writer, (Mem.), 
19; Graves’s urn in his memory, 163; poems, 
obscure references to his, 10, 88 

Shillingford Church, Devon, 384 

Shirley (Ralph), of Wiston, 133 

Shoe, crossing one’s, superstition of, 245, 305, 
375 

Shute Church, Devon, 420 

Sidbury Church, Devon, 420 

Sidmouth Church, Devon, 420 

Silverton Church, Devon, 421 

Skelton (John), information wanted concern- 
ing, 228, 285 

(Thomas), ‘ Tachygraphy,’ 326 

Skilbeck family of Brussels, 190 

Simpson (Louise Petronella), date of birth and 
baptism, 282 

Singleton (Hugh), printer, (Mem.), 289 

Slader (S.), an artist, 405 

Slang, American, 261, 304 


Whackford 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Vol. elxy. 


Slaves in ancient Rome, condition of, 244 
Slavery in the ancient world, 244, 283 
Slavs, South The, Wit and Wisdom of, 344 
Smike, Prototype of, 402, 448 
“Smijth,” spelling in surname, 460 
Smith (Albert), 1816-60, writer and entertainer, 
133 
Smith (Dr.), Master of Pembroke College, his 
descent from Cromwell, 66, 103 
Smith (Edward), the Prototype of Smike, 402, 
448 
Smollett Letter No. 37, Note on, 189 
*Smudge,”” mid-nineteenth century 
word, 119 
Snapdragon Rust, its appearance in 
(Mem.), 199 
Men’s, 
Songs :— 
A Long Time Ago, 425 
\ Poor Old Man, 425 
Away for Rio, 425 
Boney was a Warrior, 425 


use of the 
England, 
date of introduction, 172 


Socks, 


Blow the Man Down, 425 
Blow my Bully Boys, Blow, 425 
John Brown’s Whisky Bottle’s Empty on 


the Shelf, 425 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, 104, 340 
Rob a Poor Man of his Beer, 11, 141 
Rueben Ranzo, 425 
The Girls otf Dublin 'Town, 425 
The Plains of Mexico, 425 
The Wife, the Sister, the Mother, 281, 32% 
Whisky for my Johnny, 425 
Sourton Church, Devon, 421 
South Brent Church, Devon, 456 
South Molton Church, Devon, 456 
South 'Tawton Church, Devon, 456 
Southerne (Thomas), date of his birth, 16, 51 
Southey (Robert), a letter from, 25 
Soviet Philosophy, general line of, (Mem.), 307 
Spain, travelling in, (Mem.), 451 
Spenser (Edmund), More Notes on, 92, 111 
‘*Spoonrack,” use of, 388 
Sporting men, the literariness of, 374, 407 
Sports Programmes, of 1798, 351 
Springham (Mathias), Master of Merchant 
Taylor’s Co., 1617, and his family, 120 
Stacey (Rev. H. P.), obit. 1807, 100, 138 
Stamps, question on, 135, 175 
Standish Deeds in Wigan Public Library, 17, 
Starch, Coloured, use of in 
Staverton Church, Devon, 457 
Stephen, prior of St. Katherine’s 
time of King John, 190 
Stirling, Siege of, 26, 70, 123 
Sterne (Laurence), four daughters of, 20, 85; 
his father-in-law, 101, 137: Samuel Paterson 
and, 247 
Stewart family of 
pedigree of, 45 
Stocks, The, disposal of, by will, 280, 321, 358, 
391 
Stockleigh Pomeroy Church, Devon, 458 
Stone family, 424, 461 
Stonehenge, restored by Inigo Jones, 135, 175 
Story, short wanted, 319, 359 
Stuart (Gilbert), American portrait painter, 
MSS. letters of, 354 


17th century, 229 


about the 


Annat and _ Ballachallan, 
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Vol. clxv. 


SUBJECT 


Subpoena Office and the Affidavit Office, 154 
Suburban Villas, naming of, 16, 160 

Surnames as Christian names, 51 

“Swan of Avon,” The, 29 

Swinburne (Algernon Charles). as a critic, 121 
Symes (Michael), the author, 134 


T 


“'Talgar ”’ cheese, its variety and origin, 82 


Tarn (Pauline), lite and work, 208, 250 

Ternan (Miss Ellen Lovelace), 35, 51, 87 

Testamentary Frauds; Three Novels wanted, 
389, 427 

Theatre, superstitions of, 422; Theatrical 
families, (Mem.), 433 


“The author in the justness of his cause,” etce., 
191, 230 

Three Hats, The, as an Inn sign, 389, 465 

Thompson, family of South Carolina, 120 

Tilling (Thomas), omnibus service obsorbed 
into London ‘Transport, 332 

“To die in the last ditch,’ 
phrase, 51 

Tombstones of English Blue Stone, 452 

“To set land,’ use of the word “ set,” 77, 120 

Torrington Diary, The, words in, 170, 215, 250 

Torver, Curates of, living in 1807, 375 

Townshend (Robert), his family, 281, 329, 356 

Trade Terms, 1767, definition of, 445 

Tramps and Vagabonds, Bibliography of, 171, 
212, 249, 286, 409, 447 

Trentham (James), of Papplewick, Co. Notts, 
his identity, 210 

Trentham (Joseph), hosier of 

Trentham (Mary), born 1647, 

Trentham a Puritan, 210 

Trentham of Nottingham and the Liddites, 171 

Trentham (Roger), of Douai, 191, 246 

Trentham (William Henry}, graduate of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 1837, 172 

Trentham family of Kent, 424 

Trentham family of Maidstone, 191, 231 

“Triandraphilia ”’ as a Christian name, 
305 

Tudor and Caddick, portrait painters at Liver- 
pool, 81, 123, (corrigendum, 144) 

Turnbull (Major J. R.), of Delhi, 446 

Tynte (Sir Hugh), husband of 
Froude, 154 

“Tvrtaeus that envious poet,” etce., 
wanted, 191 


origin of the 





Nottingham, 172 
210, 429 


249, 


Penelope 
reference 


U 


“Understood Relations,” A Note « 
Undyed material for clothing, 300 


Vv 


ecclesiastical, 


n, 300 


Vestments mediaeval, 129, 170, 
211, 365 


Villas, suburban, naming of, 16, 160 


W 
Waller (Sir William), his wives and his resi- 
dence between 1622 and 1655, 300 
War and Pre-history 229, 250, 283 
War Fortune, Sir John Fortescue on, (Mem.), 





325 
Warburton (John), Somerset Herald, 42, 
124 


105, 
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Ward and Day families of New York, 227 

Warren of Poynton, 404, 448 

Warren (John), of Kent, 209 

Warwickshire horseshoes, and witches, super- 
stition on, 189, 267 

Washington and Mewce families, 377, 407 

Washington (George), English ancestry of, 30, 
140, 178, 214, 246 

Washington Hall, Co. Durham, 27 

Waterman family, 99 

Watling (Thomas), his ancestry, 80 

Webber (John), draughtsman, 134, 213 

Wells Cathedral, Dean Armitage Robinson and 
the glass painting at, (Mem.), 361 

Wells and Welles families, 335, 392, 463, (corri- 
gendum, 432) 

Welsh (Col. Robert), obit. 1778, 154 

Wenman family of Edwinstowe and Bolsover, 


9 

Wessel’s (Horst), Nazi song, 155, (corrigendum, 
180) 

Wessex Royal House of and Cynesige, Bishop 
of Lichfield, 47 

Westminster Abbey, the head of General Monk 
at, (Mem.), 127 

Westminster Hall, Keeper of, 245 

Westmorland Clockmakers, 210, 393, 467 

Whiteladies Priory, Co. Salop, 28 

Whittier’s (J. G.), ‘The Barefoot Boy,’ 78, 194 

Wigsell, Wiggzali, Button, Pike and Pyke 
families, 298 

William’s (King), medal, 101 

Wilkeson, Wilkieson and Wilkinson 
229 

Williamson (Sir 
6th Baronet, 209 

Wimborne’ Minster, 
chrism jug at, 281 

Windmills Building, 18th century, 291, 336 

Winestead, Co. Yorks, rectors of, 134 

Wit and Wisdom of the South Slavs, 344 

Woodford and district Antiquarian Society, 
(Mem.), 290 

Wooler (William Moore), surgeon, 244, 283 

Worcestershire, Incumbents of, (Mem.), 397 

Words, derived from inventors, 34, 102; formed 
by notes of the seale. 255, 359, 409 

Working Man’s Friend or Family Instructor, 
Editor of, 354, 393, 449 

*“ Worse before better,” occasion of the saying, 
193, 175, 212 

Wyddial Church, Co. Herts, description in the 
Topographer, 280 

Wvddial Hall, a Tudor door-head at, 299 

Wvllemote family of Aveton Giffard, Co. 
Devon, 229 

Wyndham (Hon. Percy Charles), his residence 
at Aldeburgh, 119 


families, 


Hedworth), 5th Baronet, 209; 


houseling cloths and 


Y 
Yarrow, medicinal qualities of, 
Year 1588, a coincidence, 44 
Yell=aisle, 206, 245, 286, 303 
Yew Trees in old churchyards, 50, 86, 141, 160, 

285 

Youle family of Co. Yorks, 277, 339 

z 


Zadok the priest, 228, 267 


190, 230, 302 














